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STawsky ~ ROCKERS faxes 


GOOD THINGS come by two and two, 


Opera and ballet, 

Leicestershire and hunting pink, 
Lady’s maid and valet. 

Peers and ermine, knights and squires, 
Hearts of oak and poops, 

Debs and dances, Wales and choirs, 


SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH 








“HEALTHY SHOES 


made by 
CROCKETT & JONES 


Northampton 


For Ladies’ shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, Northampton, ask for the 
‘SWAN’ brand cvs-16 











| A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD., 
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For over half a century 


STATE ERPRESS 555 
have maintained their 
reputation as the best 
cigarettes in the world 


Export Packing 











RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


Wins on ALL points 
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IT’S THE WEIGHT 
BEHIND THE 











Ever-Ready super-keen 
Corrux Blades are hol- 
low-ground from speci- 
ally made surgical steel— 
steel with enough weight 
to take a hollow ground 
edge and hold it longer 
than ordinary wafer 
blades. After grinding 
comes honing and. strop- 
ping. Each blade is 
stropped 4840 times. 


THAT GIVES 
SMOOTHER, EASIER 
SHAVES 
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AND 


PLENTY. MONEY 


, LL over the country there are thousands 
% i. of men and women who enjoy the peace of 

¥s ii mind which comes with relief from anxiety 

about money. They know that when they retire they will have sufficient 

money, secured by a Canada Life cheque every month, to do those things 

which they always wanted to do. 

They also enjoy the certain knowledge that, if they do not live to pension 

age, their dependants will receive an income instead. 

For details of the Plan which will secure a2 monthly cheque and Peace of 

Mind for you, fill in the coupon below. 
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The e Mr., Mrs. or Miss..... RS 
nada I e Address. Ss 
ASSURANCE COMPANY ad 





Est. 1847 ~ 


= 
Incorporated in Canada as a How can I assure well of an income of :— 
Limited Liability Company 


2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


pf 
£—_____per month when I am age 
* Date of Births. 
be 





P.B. 
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WORLD RADIO 
NOW 


6% 6®, 
oceeoee 


l What does a vitamin 


Does present-day diet 


2, 
7 


With or without ultimate 
ownership 
You can have a Luxury 


RAP Radio with immediate 
installation. 


COMPLETE 


SERVICE MAINTAINS 
PEAK PERFORMANCE 


No extra charges whatsoever. 
Call or write. 


Luxury 


IAAL | Hi\\ 
| diy 





RAP Distribution Ltd. 
121 Regent Street, London. 


Telephone : Regent 3473 
Branches throughout the country 
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“ 
Oh dear! Ohcrumbs! 
They’ve canned the 


plums! Oh help! 


They’ve canned the peas! The finest ones, the 


ripest ones are just what Farrow’s seize. All tasty, 
Pp j y 


tender, juicy things that keep a songster spry are 


sealed away for housewives who cannot even fly.” 


FARROW’S 


English canned 
Fruits and 
Vegetables, Sauces, 
Salad Cream and — 
other good things 
from Orchard and 
Garden. 


FOR CHOICE 
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If you've an 
electric cooker 
read this... 


If you have an electric cooxer, there is no need 


to wait. 


“up” or 


the exact heat for simmering and every 
cooking operation and can quickly be fitted 
in place of your present three-heat or four-heat 


hotplate switch. Price only 21/-. 


Ask at your electricity 
showrooms about the 


Trade enquiries to the sole manufacturers 









The SIMMERSTAT, which turns 


“down” just like a tap, gives you 





SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD., STANHOPE HOUSE, 


KEAN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 





TAS 'SC.1IO 








A talented cut . clever 
shaping — worn open when 
you fee! informal . . . closed 
for chic demure: At leading 
Fashion Houses and Stores. 





THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 4), 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 





S.3, the loveliest shampoo 

in the world — perfect for 
children as well as adults; 
SEBOS YN, a hair food and 
setting agent; STEINER 
BRILLIANTINE to bring 
out the natural lights in your 
e hair: BLUE ESSENCE, a 
rinse for blonde and white hair. 


HAIR BEAUTY PREPARATION: 











‘“* Nature I loved, and 
next to Nature, Art.” 





We 


* T know the author, but I don’t get 
the allusion, old man.” 


‘*Well, look at her complexion!” 


* Yes, it may be art, but I would 
call it Personality.” 
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| More than a S oap—a Beauty Treatment 


2/1 PER TABLET (2 RATIONS) 
Only from Britain’s nicer Shops 
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Very special reservation... 






See the AB Cooker at 
our showrooms, where 
advice on cooking prob- 
lems is also gladly 








v 
Make way for the AB Cooker, First- 
Class throughout! Designed to grace 


the space you’ve planned for it 
in your kitchen, the AB Cooker 
is the essence of labour-saving ay ee 
science — cooking and water heating Yu 


in one unit, automatic fuel feed, even 
heat distribution, high temperatures 
at a moment’s notice—all especially 
developed for the modern home. 


@ 


Dept. P.78, 80 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED 





a NN 
About STONEGROUND 
WHOLEMEAL Bread .7 


Home-bakers in the South 
Country can now obtain the 
real old-fashioned STONE- 
GROUND WHOLEMEAL, 
in 3 and 6 Ib. Bags with 
Baking Instructions, through 
HARRODS Ltd London SW1 








Since 1805, when John 


a Hindhaugh of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne first packed his 


Stoneground Wholemeal, 
this famous product has been 
making the best Brown Bread 
for Northern homes . . . the 
“nutty’’ flavourful loaf which 
Dieticians and the Radio 
Doctor so much commend. 
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HINDHAUGHS 


<Stone Ground NHOLEMEAL 


| HINDHAUGHS LTD.,38 CLOTH MARKET, 
@». 3) NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE | 















































Discriminating people prefer the subtle fragrance 
and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee that is 
scientifically captured and held in every tin of 


LYONS COFFEE 


AROMA SEALED 


J. LYONS & COMPANY, LTD., LONDON 
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. WITH SWEET RUNNING, .: \ ee 
CLOSE CUTTING a “Bae 


GREENS awn mower: 





The new Greens Mowers, beautifully engineered, smooth 
running machines, are undoubtedly the finest mowers Greens 
have built during the last 70 years. Three from the range are 
the “MONITOR” (ROLLER DRIVE), the “TUTOR” (SIDE- 
WHEEL DRIVE), both with 12-in. cutters, and 

the “MASTER” MOTOR MOWER which can 
"\ cut up to half an acre an hour. 





Ask your local store, seedsman or ironmonger 
to let you know when their next allocation of 
Greens Mowers arrives. 

Prices. are competitive. 


Thomas Green & Son, Ltd.” 
Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, 2. 
New Surrey Works, Southwark St., 
London, S.E.1. 
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_ pERMUTIT? 


no wonder your Jack shirks 
the washing-up.” 


Greasy washing up puts any man off, but 
nobody minds giving a hand when there’s 
a Permutit Water Softener. Permutit 
means :— Less soap — No soda — Grease 


easily dissolved — Less wiping and 





polishing — No rough hands. 


PE R é«M U T I T WATER SOFTENERS 


For particulars of models available write to Dept. P 10, 
Permutit Co, Ltd., 151 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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you dry as well. 


%*% Reason No. 7 why 


TAILORED QLEISURE WEAR 


Obtainable from 
Leading Stores 


HOUSECOATS - 
JACKETS - 


C.. MYERS; Alfred Street Central, 


BLOUSES 
SLACKS 


Issued by the I 1 Wool S 








NnOTTiIiunGHA™M 


IT’S ALL RIGHT... 


wool’s naturaliy snug and warm 






Wool is nature’s own protection against cold and chill. 
‘Because of its natural ability to resist water, it keeps 
For every season of the year, always 


wear wool next your skin and for top clothes, too. 


There is NO substitute for 








‘In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge eee 


Never have doctors been more 
ready to admit tomorrow’s dis- 
coveries may reverse today’s beliefs. 
Yet every test and experiment con- 
firms the fact that nerves, to keep 
healthy, need organic phosphorus 
and protein. And that is only 
another way of saying that they 
need ‘ Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, 
for ‘ Sanatogen’ contains organic 
phosphorus and protein in ideal 
combination. Ask your chemist 
for a tin. 


*“SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark. 
NERVE TONIC 
In one size only at present—7/$d. 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product. 





























Jacqmar 


‘ é 
Fine Fabrics 
Cool, clear prints 
in summertime shades by 


Jacqmar 


16,Grosvenor Street, London W.I. 
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Famous for its cosy-comfort— 
not too heavy—just right for all 
outdoor occasions and—secretly 
—the envy of all her friends. 












the coat for all occasions 











BOUNDER'S ‘ MADELEINE ' — 
Reg. pat. no. 549812 
Here's Bouncer’s sporting young relation — 


the Bounder, Brevitt’s new creation. 


jas “SG4g 
COUNTRY SHOPS 


ADDERLY’S OF LEICESTER 














A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 


Public Schools Policy 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 








£40 a School Term 


for Five Years from the date 
when your child goes to school 





Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


7 


ec LIFE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Estd. 1825. Assets £48,000,000. 

Head Office : 
3 George Street, Edinburgh 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4; [5a Pall Mall, S.W.I 














A grand dry old Character 4 
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This pale Dry Australian 
Sherry has a character all 
its own. It is soft with a fine 

bouquet only to be found in o* 
wines of the highest order. 
Ask your dealer to introduce 
you to SIR JOHN’S at the 
earliest opportunity by listing 
your name for a bottle now. 


SIR JOHNS 


Empire 
SHERRY SACK 


Grown, shipped and bottled by the 
EMU WINE CO. LTD., LONDON 
Vineyards, Morphett Vale, South Australia. 






4 gdp aang — . beg BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER 

shops, but look for the label. 

(Motoluxe rugs, too, as soon as HARROGATE SCARBOROUGH 
possible). LEEDS SOUTHPORT 

Wholesale enquiries: to the makers, LEE Broraers (Overwear) Ltd., Queen St. Works, 

London, N.W.1, and from Moore and Sourucort, 15 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. wy 

4 is 
ITS A DATE 





IF YOUVE GOT SOME 


WILKINSON'S 
LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS 

















Goddard's 


makers of fine polishes 
since 1839 


12/6 


THE BOTTLE 


Vv 
SILVER POLISHES * FURNITURE CREAM 
SHOE POLISHES * BRASS POLISHES 
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of romance, 
but... 


(.» hawleng, yore 
Book Fired, 0 


Sometimes, @ man’s sympathetic words can chilla woman’s 
heart. For a tired look is the first step towards an old look. 
Skin Deep, carefully blended from oils closely resembling 
the natural oils in your complexion, helps to prevent a jaded 
look and really does your skin good. Use it as a foundation to 
look your best by day: nightly as a skin food to renew your 
beau*y for tomorrow. 


Shin Deep 
BEAUTY CREAM 
FOR DAY AND NIGHT USE 





ASD.18-1059 ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, W.I 





GOOD NEWS 
FOR INVALIDS ; 








For the first time since the war the 
exceptional comfort of the Dunlopillo 
mattress is available to invalids who 
hold a doctor’s certificate. 

Being porous, dustless and of uniform 
softness, it combines complete relaxation 
vn perfect hygiene. Order through 
3 our furnisher. Supplies limited, orders 
in rotation. 


DUNLOPILLO 


LATEX FOAM MATTRESSES 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., (Dunlopillo Div.) RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL, 9 
|, ALBANY STREET, N.W.I. Telephone: EUSTON 3434. 
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Stockings by 


KAYSER BONDOR- 





And another thing, 
madam, says OLD HETHERS 























the barley water you’re drinking 
and enjoying to quench your 
thirst is doing you good. And 
ladies tell me that a regular 
course of it will improve the com- 
plexion. Then think of the number 
of times the doctors order it in illness 
—it’s a wise plan always to have 
some in the house. Bless my soul, 
madam, that didn’t come out of a 
bottle, I made it from Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley in tins—just 
as simply as a pot of tea. 
And I’ll go on making 
it until the bottled 
kind comes back ; 
again. Then I'll let 
Robinson’s do it. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 





46/DP/6A 
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Charivaria 


ACCORDING to a woman journalist, several M.P.s are 
ardent knitters. It might lend a little colour to the pro- 
ceedings if they plied their needles while the Government 
were operating the guillotine. 


° ° 


The latest craze, a weekly journal informs us, is for 
housewives to have pin-up men on the walls of their 
kitchens. In Labour circles it is feared that this may cause 
a lot of jealousy between Mr. Strachey, Mr. Shinwell and 

Sir Stafford Cripps. 
~~ ° ° 
“lie 
= “Doctor requires Secretary 
for practice, Liverpool.” 

Advt. in “ Liverpool Echo.” 

Danger money allowed ? 







° ° 


Too much sun-bathing 
may be bad for one’s 
health, we are told. At 
the best seaside resorts 
uniformed attendants turn 
basking holidaymakers over 
when they are done on one 
side. 

° ° 


A gardener points out that there are some things that 
a little sunshine hastens along quicker than anything. 
We’ve noticed that; for instance, clouds. 


° ° 


A London man was recently left a country cottage which 
for years has interested students of psychic phenomena. 
On investigation, however, he was disappointed to find 
that it was haunted by a tenant. 





SAMt HOG HOUSE 
iBua - BE? 


A correspondent says he now finds he is buying more 
cigarettes than ever to stop the craving for boiled sweets 
that began soon after Budget Day. 


° ° 


“For the first time since last Wednesday France has a Govern- 
ment which is free from totalitarians of the Right and Left.” 
“The Observer,” May 11. 


How many governments does that make in four days ? 
° ° 


A daily paper mentions 
that the humble gooseberry 
received a wonderful welcome 
from worried housewives on 
its reappearance in the shops. 
The fruit itself, however, 
complains that it was deli- 
berately snubbed by the 
resident pineapples. 

° ° 

A glass-blower, subject to 

hiccupping fits, has had to 


retire. There was no demand 
for greenhouses with cupolas. 





° ° 


“Six parcels of stockings belonging to people in Guernsey and 
Jersey are on the shelves of the Customs Office at Crewe—held up 
by red tape.”—Jersey “ Morning News.” 


The suspense is killing them. 
° ° 


An American visitor who had not been in London since 
1941 says that what he noticed first on his return was the 
absence of sandbags round the statues. We can only hope 
that his subsequent impressions were more favourable. 


I Switched on 


“_ . . to complete the series we have with us here in the 
Albert Hall to-night all the editors who have not yet had an 
opportunity of expressing their views. Hackenbush, will you 
tell us what you think about Madagascar.” 

“The situation obtaining in Madagascar as a result of 
the recent disturbances there will no doubt become clarified 
as time proceeds. Prompt action by the French has 
quelled the insurrection for the moment at any rate. But 
much harm has been done. Road-surfaces have been 
neglected, tin-tacks, the bane of the country, have not 
been swept up for months, and only this morning I see 
that the price of repair outfits, to name but one commodity, 
has jumped on the Antananarivo market as much as 
30 per cent. above the 1938 level. I confess I do not: find 
it easy to share the complacent view of Madagascar’s 
future expressed in such publications as the Non-Ferrous 
Fortnightly and the Spokeshavers’ Gazette.” 

“Thank you. Floop ?” 

“TI find myself for once in agreement with the Editor 
of the T'ricyclist. It is all very well to rely on the stabilizing 
influence of the French gendarmerie and the traditional 
acceptance by. the Malagasy people of what has been 
since 1895 the established order, if we are to be content 
with a return to the chaotic conditions of the immediate 
post-war period. But what is wanted, what the potted 
meat manufacturcrs of this country demand, is the restora- 
tion of full trading facilities now. My paper——” 

“As a lepidopterist, I protest most strongly——” 

“One moment, Miss Bundle, please.” 

“My paper has been hammering away for years at 
the menace represented by French colonial policy to the 
interests of all those who have the welfare of potted meat 


at heart. I should like to read you an extract from The 
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“In the studio tonight we have four editors...” 
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the Wireless. 


Meat Potter, written by myself in 1937, but I believe my 
time is up.” 

“I am afraid so. Miss Bundle ?” 

“The Butterfly, with which is incorporated Moths and 
the Insect Examiner—— 

(Cries of “Monopoly mergers!” “Press Baroness!” etc.) 

“—_T may perhaps explain that the Associate Editors 
responsible for our Heterocerous and Insect sections retain 
absolute freedom of expression within the framework of 
the broad policy of the paper—The Butterfly sets its face 
against any attempt to influence the people of a distant 
island with which we have little in common, except perhaps 
some sub-species of papilionide. Mr. Hackenbush com- 
plains that repair outfits have rocketed in recent months. 
True. But he says nothing of the devastation that an 
influx of tricyclists may well cause among the cicadas 
and other indigenous arthropods of Madagascar. Has he 
read the Washington report on the causes of vibrionic 
disease in silkworms?” 

“Silkworms are not found in Madagascar.” 

“If the Editor of The Mulberry Bush will refer——” 

“May I be permitted to say a word on behalf of the 
Metal Clasp Workers?” 

“In a flourishing agricultural community, the in- 
fluence 4 

“Tam afraid we must leave the discussion of Madagascar’s 
future there. Perhaps Mr. Grindle will give us the views of 
‘The Stipend’ on the visit of the South African cricket team ?” 

“Certainly. In a flourishing agricultural community, 
the influence of the vicar, for good or ill, extends, or should 
extend, far beyond the confines of the church, the vicarage 
and even the parish hall. The share he takes in every 
branch of village life, his appearance in field and hedgerow 
as well ds in the humble cottage of the labourer, his know- 
ledge of and interest in farming problems, the patronage 
he offers, with proper discretion, to the performances of 
the local dramatic society, will return him a rich harvest- 
in the heightened regard of his flock and his own deeper 
understanding of their needs. The village green, above 
all, is the place where, with bronzed face and bared arms, 
he may without incongruity lend such skill as he possesses 
to the cricket team’s good-humoured struggle for supremacy 
over their neighbours. As ball meets bat and the lengthen- 
shadows of the elm-trees steal towards the close-cropped 
square of turf, many an opportunity will arise for friendly 
converse with his parishioners—opportunities that will not 
come his way in the more formal atmosphere of the sick- 
room or the whist-drive. Whatever tends to stimulate 
interest in the activities of the village eleven is beneficial, 
and for that reason I welcome the appearance among us 
of the South African cricketers. 

“Thank you. Potter ?” 

“Tt is with some hesitation that I venture to speak on this 
subject, when we have with us, as I understand it, the 
Editors of The Willow, The Leatherstitchers’ News, and 
Trundling, but I would just like to say that if Mr. Melville 
and his merry men find themselves up Stafford way they 
are assured of a right royal welcome from the editor, staff 
and compositors of the Earthenware, Hardware and Porcelain 
Review, Incorporating the Enamellers’ News.” 

Well said! Would ‘Knitting for the Under-Sevens’ care 
to comment on that ? Miss Crunch?” 





*% Bs * By % *% * 


I don’t know whether Miss Crunch cared or not. I 
switched off the wireless. H. F. E. 
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TAKING IN THE WASH 


‘ { 
: dei 


“You want all this back by August 








Who 


HE best way to establish the 
British character as one of 
importance in Moscow is by 
refusing to explain cricket. We invite 
the reverse effect by apologizing for 
the game, a fact which will one day 
dawn upon the diplomatic service, and 
I hope it will not be too late. 

What they don’t seem to understand 
in the Foreign Office is that the world- 
wide incomprehensibility of this game 
of ours is the most valuable card in 
diplomatic poker. Instead of trying 
to clarify its peculiarities as we do 
with such patience, only to bore the 
ministers of other countries, we should 
suggest that it is like a bon mot and 
must be either appreciated instantly 
and to the full, or dismissed as too deep 
for them. 

There is nothing in cricket, as we 
all know, which could possibly com- 
mend it to any Russian; this is soon 
apparent if we even try to explain it 
to an American at Lord’s. But it is 
madness to admit this; the Russians 
should be made to feel that here is one 
respect in which we are a bit too 
clever for them. 

We play the game against nobody 
but our. own Dominions, and whenever 
we do so it nearly leads to war. Why, 
then, do we play, ask the Russians. 
How silly it is to blush, and grin, and 
shrug our shoulders and _haltingly 
reply “Heaven knows.” We should 
look at them with eyes sinister in their 
profundity, and should slowly retort 
that if they cannot even see that much, 
nothing can be gained by pursuing the 
point. Then we should fondle our 
noses ‘with our knuckles, nudge one 
another, exchange a crafty look with 
one of the others, and dismiss the 


OOD EVENING. One day last 
week members of Congress 


J woke up to find the Senate had - 


put what looked like a large-sized dent 
in the export plans of Secretary Bird- 
seed and had voted to do the same to 
his import plans just as soon as Mr. 
Birdseed had some. This, to you, 
possibly prompts the query whether 
basic policy over here is settled in 
precisely the same manner as on your 
side; and even though a term like, say, 
“horse-thief” seldom carries quite the 
literal meaning as between cabinet 
members that I believe it does with 
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Really Does Keep Wicket ? 


subject. This would produce in Mr. 
Molotov such a feeling of inferiority 
that it would keep him awake all night. 

When I hear Englishmen tripping up 
in their deprecation of the game I 
could kick them. What I should like 
to do is to produce at the conference 
table a copy of Webster’s Dictionary 
published in 1864, which is still in my 
possession and which quite distinctly 
states on page 1513 that the wicket- 
keeper is the player in cricket who 
stands with a bat to protect the wicket 
from the ball. 

And so, surely to goodness, he is; 
why did they ever pretend otherwise ? 

What is a lighthouse-keeper, or the 
keeper of goal? 

He is the chap who looks after it and 
keeps it from harm; certainly not the 
miscreant who is waiting to throw 
something at it the moment he gets the 
chance. 

Ask any Test Match cricketer, school 
coach, or habitué of the Tavern, in how 
many ways the batsman can be out, 
and he has not the remotest idea. I 
have foxed even Sir Pelham Warner 
with this one, which anyone would 
think must be the first point on which 
a sensible person would wish to be 
fully informed before he ever took up 
his position at the crease. 

I solemnly assure the Russians that 
a typical English sportsman, facing this 
poser, will start counting on his fingers 
until his friends break in with annoying 
corrections, and a row brews. If, by 
some strange coincidence, somebody 
gets the answer right by a blind guess, 
he will ‘be totally unable to enumerate 
those ways in detail. 

Why, pray, do we talk-about “ piteh- 
ing” wickets, but “drawing” stumps. 


° °o 
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IV 


you, it is still a fact that only rarely 
would you find resemblance in these 
matters all that close. It is also a fact, 
I should add, that this goes double 
when the boys are after the out-of- 
town mid- Western farm vote in election 
year. There is, to take one example, 
a quite considerable likelihood that 
Representatives Sockford, Bouncewell 
and Snoot will be successful in getting 
* crude oil thrown back into the dollar 
pool this session, in which case our 
heavy industrialists may decide to go 
ahead and release more condensed 
milk stocks over the Presidential veto. 
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Surely what we do in the morning is to 
“pitch” stumps, which do not then 
have the bails on, and accordingly 
cannot be wickets. At night, when we 
remove first the bails, and then the 
stumps, we do quite definitely “draw” 
wickets. ' 

And if the stumps plus bails make 
a wicket, why do we talk about a 
sticky wicket when we mean a sticky 
pitch ; if the pitch is the same thing as 
the wicket why do we not give a man 
out leg-before-pitch ; and if the wicket, 
whatever may be argued, is the stretch 
of green turf along which the bowler 
trundles the ball, and which is wet or 
dry, fast or slow, is it not reasonable to 
say that the wicket-keeper is neither 
the batsman nor the crouching, padded 
figure just behind, but the groundsman 
who rolls, mows and sweeps it? 

Believe me, I am not trying to 
expose the futility of the game, but 
simply to emphasize the seeret power 
we should exert at the round table of 
international politics if only we would 
capitalize this mystery of empire sand 
use it as a diplomatic pawn by inducing 
the Russians to try to work it out for 
themselves. 

I say that we should thus force dbom 
to the conclusion that, whatever they 
thought previously, we must ‘in: fact 
be a profoundly artful and awe- 
inspiring people. Then, when some of 
their satellite nations asked them why 
they held us in such respect, they 
might reply with very straight. ex- 
pressions: 

“Never you mind about the atom; 
you find us‘a‘man who can get into the 
secret conclaves of this body known as 
M.C.C. and find out who really does 
keep wicket.” 


And let me mention, in passing, 
that those who consider our heavy 
industrialists would stick at this do 
not know them the way the President 
does. Now easily the heaviest  in- 
dustrialist we have over here at this 
time is Stetson P. Junkhouse, Junior, 
of the Swanee River Development 
Corporation, and he is just one of a 
good many who are now frankly 
nervous they may soon have to ride a 
small-sized deflationary cycle without 
governmental help. As I expect you 
know, Mr. Junkhouse’s appointment as 
ambassador-at-large has been coming 
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TRADITIONAL 


Whatever the play that is being produced on the stage, it is interesting to note that the dialogue that goes on in each of the 
boxes every night during the performance has remained practically the same from time immemorial :— 


Fowgaeat—t 








A 
‘.. 


“Can you see at all from where you 
are?—Yes, thank you, can YOU see 
anything from there?—Yes, rather, 
very nearly half the stage: how 
about You ?— 


























Look here, suppose you move a bit 
to the right: then if rou move for- 
ward a little and \ lean down a bit 
—now I’m afraid 1’ getting in YOUR 
light, aren’t I?—Well then, you move 
a shade to the left, and move forward 
a little, and you lean down a bit— 


under pretty heavy press and con- 
gressional fire of late on the grounds, 
first, that it would leave a more than 
usual political vacuum down in Wash- 
ington, and second, that there are in 
fact enough ambassadors of ours at 
large already anyway. It could, 
admittedly, be argued that under the 
Bumpstead clause the President has 
power to roll back defense expenditure 
to below the nineteen-thirty-nine ceil- 
ing, but indications are that Congress 
is prepared to fight the President on 
this, and that Messrs.Sockford, Bounce- 
well and Snoot are prepared to fight 
Stetson P. Junkhouse and two-thirds 
of the Senate. This would of course 
include Senator Brickenbacker of 
Hideho, who as recently as last 
Thursday hinted that unless the 
President’s message to Congress hands 
public works back to private enterprise, 
big business may move still further in 
an anti-wage-boost direction; and he 
also gave warning that if the President 
cracks that one about wages chasing 
prices up the inflationary spiral he 
personally will chase Mr. Birdseed 
in an anti-clockwise direction round 
the House of Representatives. On a 














Now I’m quite sure I can see very 
much better than you can—won’t you 
change with me?—or pull your chair 
forward—or one leg of it, anyway ?— 
No, réally, you wouldn’t be at all 
in my light— 














No. 
bit this way, and you move a bit 
that way, and I’ll lean back a bit— 
Look here, now let’s try rou leaning 
forward, and You leaning back and— 


I tell you what: You move a 


short-term view this would not get us 
much nearer the bi-partisan solution 
the President is looking for on price 
policy, and it may be that he will not 
find one along these lines, although if 
he looks under the Bumpstead clause it 
is an even chance he will find Secretary 
Birdseed. Whether we may then 
expect renewed governmental readi- 
ness to give soft coal priority over hard 
liquor will be just one more question 
for the Highball Committee on policy 
adjustment, if and when they are 
through adjusting the President’s 
policy on white-collar wage-rates. As 
I speak to you it certainly looks as if 
the end-control producer wage-groups 
will join the right-of-centre Southern 
farm groups in urging a once-for-all 
cut-back to peace-time price levels and 
a spring-of-’forty-eight deadline on 
foreign lending, which would be the 
clearest admission so far, outside of 
the McCorkscrew newspapers, that 
there is now no way to tell a right- 
wing radical from a die-hard liberal on 
any domestic issue, short of asking 
him right out. It would, to put it 
bluntly, not surprise anyone if the 
pro-Birdseed left should bolt the party 
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Oh, but now you can’t see, can you? 
—Yes, I can see beautifully, in be- 
tween the back of your head and the 
curtain—but you can’t possibly see 
anything, I’m sune— «+ 




















Ab, here’s the interval: now I posi- 
tively insist that we ALL change 
places.” 


line on taxes, thus forcing the President 
to sidestep the dollar pool, hold the 
price-line on hard liquor and, maybe, 
give public works to the white-collar 
wage-groups; though my guess, for 
what it is worth, is that the President 
will stand by his statement of last 
week at Roughneck, Eldorado, to the 
effect that if he gives anyone the works 
just yet he will start with Senator 
Brickenbacker. Meanwhile, if the 
Vandriver report on overseas commit- 
ments shows a continuing bi-partisan 
vacuum on hemisphere defense it will 
mean replacing the take-it-or-leave-it 
lending programme with a like-it-or- 
lump-it export program that might 
split the Senate three ways and bog 
down back-room research. Equally, 
for that matter, if soft coal follows 
crude oil any further up the inflation- 
ary spiral it will mean crude oil coming 
through the nineteen-thirty-nine ceil- 
ing. Altogether, in fact, it would be 
over-optimistic to predict that those 
of you who are not feeling too clear 
about things right now are likely to 
feel a great deal different after next 
week’s American Commentary. Good 
night. 














“I do bope you've got everything. Your thick woollies— 
your toothbrush—your seventy-five pounds.” 


Dangerous Oversight 


Against him to hound him to death, there lived 
a king 
Who was great and merry-hearted; he ate and drank and 
sported ; 


When his wounds smarted, he would dance and sing. 


B enemies surrounded; all venomously minded 


With gossiping and stories, with possets of eanary, 
With goliards and glory, he made the time pass. 
His merriment was heightened as his territories straitened, 
And his grip tightened on the stem of his glass. 


When his foes assaulted he arose and exulted 
Like a lover as he vaulted on his gaunt horse, 
Sublime and elated. But each time he was defeated, 
For the lower gods hated him without remorse. 


So his realm diminished; overwhelmed, it vanished; 
He held at the finish but a small river-isle, 

With his Queen, amid the saplings and 'the green rippling, 
With his Fool and his Chaplain; held it for a while. 


Till, breathing anger, the heathen in their hunger 
Came with clangour to the river banks, 
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With their commissars and harlots, with their bombers 
and the skirling 
Of their pipes, with their snarling and the rattle of their 
tanks. 


And fast came the orders for the last king’s murder. 
From the reedy border the grey batteries spoke. 
The long endeavour of those strong lovers 
Relaxed forever amid stench and smoke. 


From their fresh, unpolluted flesh.there sprouted 
A tree fair-fruited. Its smell and taste 

Were big with Eden; every twig was laden 
With gold, unheeded in the flowery waste. 


Past the gossamer and midges, past the blossomy .region 
Of the bees, past the pigean’s green world, towards the 
blue, y 
Past the eagles’ landings, many a league ascending 
Above Alps and Andes, infallibly it grew. 


And it cast warm joys upon vast horizons, 
But its shadow was poison to the evil-eyed. 
Yes. They ought to have felled it. They were caught 
unshielded. 
Paralysed, they beheld it. They despaired and died. 
N. W. 


°o ° 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


WNHIS Belle-Lettre is a Numerologia. Just now 
alphabets are very much the dernier cri and various 
well-known characters are reviewing their literary 

prejudices and the more obscure of their favourite authors. 
Not wishing to be dubbed a mere imitator I am counting 
rather than spelling, and quite a little discipline is what 
I found it to be. 

One difficulty in using a corkscrew is that some corks 
have metal tops protruding outside the bottle. The 
solution is to cut these off with a sharp knife, and cork- 
screwing will then become a pleasure. 

Two’s company and three’s not is no longer true, vide 
Companies Acts passim. 

THREE Blind Mice strikes me as a very impartial and 
unsympathetic poem. 

Four (-and-twenty) blackbirds were baked in a pie,- but 
even this did not stop their singing. Music with food is 
always a doubtful pleasure, but music actually in food . . .! 

Golf takes men away from their wives 

More than Fives. 

Srx is the number of instruments in a sextet, the number 
of lines in a sestet, the number of angles in a hexagon and 
the number of composers in Les Six. All this unity in 


- diversity would be ground to blazes by: the spread. of 


Esperanto. 

There were SEVEN Kingdoms in the Saxon Heptarchy, 
which always made me feel at school that those must have 
been the days 6f opportunity—six more chances than now 
of getting invited to a Royal Garden Party. 

A common game is picking teams of celebrities, but 
E1euts have‘ been rather neglected. My choice is: Stroke, 
Lavoisier; -bow, Xenophon; cox, Little Lord Fauntleroy; 
quant. suff., The Cabal. This has the advantage that the 
principle of selection is so obscure that your entry will 
provide almost as much happy brain-fag as the original 
problem. 

There were no fewer than Nive Bright Shiners. 
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“THE YEARLING” 


HE premiére of M.G.M.’s film of Marjorie Kinnan 

Rawlings’ famous story The Yearling is to be held 
at the Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, at 8.0 P.M., 
on May 29th. All the proceeds will be handed over 
to the Printers’ Pension Corporation, an entirely 
voluntary organization which has for one hundred 
and twenty years brought much-needed help to 
printers and their dependents. 

The performance will be under the patronage 
and in the presence of H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess 
of Athlone; and it is expected that a distinguished 
audience, including nearly all the well-known film 
stars in this country, will attend. Tickets (from 
10/6 to ten guineas) can be obtained from the 
Empire Theatre box office. 











The Tentu of April is my wife’s birthday, but one never 
knows which as she has insisted on being forty-six ever 
since her late teens. 

A line with ELEVEN syllables is called a hendecasyllabic, 
and is remarkable for the fact that the only hendecasyllabic 
commonly known is the one which explains what a hendeca- 
syllabic is. 

TWELVE is one of those queer numbers with a nickname, 
like twenty and a hundred-and-forty-four. 

A friend of ours called Sim Plowshare lived at 124 The 
Purlings, Baxtover. He did this because an aunt had 
left him a legacy on condition that he changed his address, 
which had hitherto always been Slugs Cottages, The Tip, 
Solihull. 

O FEET, RUN. FEN ROUTE. OFTEN RUE. (Anags.) 

FIFTEEN men on a dead man’s chest raises the problem 
of whether the chest was a sailor’s tuck-box or what comes 
between the throat and the abdomen. In any case there 
would not have been much room, but as they were drinking 
rum perhaps they did not mind putting up with a little 
discomfort. ‘Drink and the devil had done for the rest,” 
seems to imply that several more had been previously 
sitting there as well. 

SrxTEEN in French is seize, and Louis Seize is a style of 
furniture. Strictly speaking it refers to the king at the 
time, who was mainly a locksmith. However, instead of 
just applying to the lock it is usually applied to the whole 
bureau or whatnot. 

SEVENTEEN is supposed to be a sweet age, but nobody 
knows why. When I was seventeen I was torn between 
two ambitions: to be clerk to a City Company and to be 
known to actresses by pet names. However, before the 
year was out these fancies were swept aside by a torrential 
interest in Social Credit. 

Three completely detached views of the EIGHTEENTH 
century are current: A widens out in circles from Dr. 
Johnson, B concentrates on elegance and proportion, C is 
all for steam-engines and colonies. Integrating these is 
just the job for a student in search of a thesis. 

The “NrineTeENTH hole” is what roguish men call the 
bar of a golf-course. It is a joke ready-made for those 
who do not joke easily, and makes one realize what a kind, 
helpful place the world really is if people only let it be. 

“Twenty Years After’’ is one of the only three sequels 
that come off. The others are “The Odyssey” and 
“Through the Looking Glass.” If it is objected that there 
are more successful sequels that I do not mention, the 
answer is that I cannot think of them offhand, and to work 
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through histories of literature might be very improving 
but would not get much literature actually written. 

On my.Twenty-First Birthday I was given the key of 
our home. It was a very large, strongly-made key, and 
the way you used it was like a jemmy. 

TWENTY-TWO years ago centenarians were proud of 
having overlapped with William Blake. 

TWENTY-THREE is the latest age at which one can 
continue to be promising, and after that even wearing a 
blazer does not help. 

B. Smith wears Twenty-Four buttons on his shirts. 
When he originally became a tenant my wife contracted to 
do his mending, and stickle for getting his money’s-worth 
is what he does. 

The history books say that the year used to begin on the 
TWENTY-FIFTH of March. When one thinks of the con- 
sequences that must have followed from this the mind 
boggles, which is as good a reason for stopping here as the 
intractability of TWENTY-SIX. 


° ° 


With Clippers and Octopus on the Dead Level 


“, .. The constant encroachment of Government on every activity 
of the nation must inevitably draw us down to a dead level in which 
those adventurous spirits who in every generation have been the 
backbone of the nation’s prosperity, now ‘find their wings clipped 
and their activities so circumscribed by Acts of Parliament and 
Orders in Council as to be unable to fight their way out of the coils 
of the octopus which holds them in its grip. . . .” 

Editorial in “The Chemical Age.” 





























“Sir Rupert claimed to be the first Englishman to 
give up smoking.” 
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. and now, gentlemen, a few words about the future.” 


or, The Truth Behind the News 


T my Press Conference this afternoon I gave a serious 
warning about something or other. 
“It cannot be too strongly emphasized,” I said 
—“or perhaps it can—that although we have only scratched 
the surface of the subject, it will take a long time to get 
the scratches off. No good purpose will be served by 
minimizing the seriousness of the situation. What in fact 
is our greatest need to-day? You know that as well as I 
do, or I know it as well as you do—it all depends on what 
kind of point I happen to want to make. As for the point 
I do want to make,-I hardly think it is necessary for me to 
mention what it is at this late—or I might even say early— 
stage of the negotiations.” 

I leaned back significantly and one of the journalists 
spoke up. I recognized his loud ‘check suit and gaudy 
crépe-de-chine tie immediately: it was Stricken, from the 
Record—a notorious trouble-maker. 

“What negotiations?” he asked. He spoke without even 
removing his cigar, always a bad sign. 

I assumed my expression of humorous resignation and 
turned it on the others. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” I observed with heavy irony, 
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“if the leaves on the birch are as tie as farthings by St. 
Yegor’s Day, there'll be corn in the ‘barn on the feast of 
Our Lady of Kazan.” 

They quickly saw the point (which was more than I did) 
and there was loud laughter at the expense of Stricken, 
who subsided with a scowl. 

“Now,” I went on, sitting forward significantly, “ 
you all know, a delegation from the International Strikers’ 
Union is at present on a visit to this country to study 
British methods of stopping work. - You will not expect 
me to anticipate now what I shall say to-night at the 
dinner that is to be given in their honour by the National 
Confederation of Unofficial Splinter Groups; but I think it 
exceedingly probable that I shall ask the leader of the 
delegation, who will of course be sitting on my right, or 
my left, or somewhere about—that I shall ask him to pass - 
the salt.” 

I leaned back again significantly and studied from under 
half-shut eyebrows the sensation my words had made. 
This, it was obvious, was news. On the outskirts of the 
group of correspondents some were already leaping away 
to telephones. I heard some of their introductory phrases: 
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“Trollope here. Give me the News Room. Flash!—— 
; “City desk? This is Dickens. Not since the death 
of Little Dorrit has a more astounding ”... “Thackeray. 
Vanity Fair rides again, was the opinion of this depart- 
ment——” ... “Hullo! Hullo! Hullo! Are you there? 
Hullo!” 

Most of the others were writing busily—all except the 
contumacious Stricken, who was holding up his cigar and 
looking insolently past the end of it at the piles of papers 
and reports on my desk. At last his voice cut harshly 
through the interested buzz of comment. 

“What salt?” he said. 

I looked him straight in the eye and leaned forward 
significantly. 

“Mr. Stricken,” I said (addressing him by the first name 
that came into my head), “I hardly think that any repre- 
sentative of the Record need ask that question.” 

He had the grace to look uneasy. I wouldn’t know why, 
unless it was because of the significant way in which I 
leaned back. 

Meanwhile the others were beginning to drift back from 
their telephones and look up from their notebooks, and I 
judged it expedient to proceed. 

“Now,” I said, leaning forward significantly, “as to 
ways and means. The first thing our visitors will look for 
of course after hotel accommodation (which I hesitate to 
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suppose they will find) and a typical London fog, is a go- 
slogan. May we expect help from the Press in providing 
them with one?” 

It was obvious that this request took the correspondents 
by surprise. Apart from Stricken, who sat twiddling his 
thumbs in a contemptuous manner, all were looking at 
each other blankly. You could have heard a pin-table tilt. 

I sat back significantly, waiting for somebody to speak. 
Somewhat to my surprise, in the end it was little Shorter 
Stubbs of the Cigarette World who summed up in a single 
trenchant word the feeling of the assembly. 

“No,” he said. 

“Very well,” I responded. Then, leaning forward 
significantly, I’;went on: “The cards are now on the table. 
We know where we stand—and where that is, I imagine I 
do not have to tell you. If I say that I wish seriously to 
remind you about the dangerous possibilities of the situa- 
tion, it is entirely because of my superstitious horror of 
splitting an infinitive. The facts are clear and nothing is 
to be gained by blinking them. The cards, I repeat, are 
on the table.” 

So they were, a neat pile of them, every card with “‘ Not 
Transferable” in one corner and “Admit ONE” in the 
other. I sat back significantly and watched the journalists 
take one each as they went out. 

I need hardly say there wasn’t one for Stricken. 

R. M. 
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“Come along, you chaps—get cracking.” 
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“Oh, not yet, Ma. I’m just goin’ to be tortured!” 


4 IT here, please,” said the psycho- 
analyst; so I did. He smiled on 
me kindly and arranged some 

papers in front of him. 

“This part is very simple,” he said. 
“T shall say certain words, one at a 
time, and I want you to reply, without 
hesitation, with words suggested by 
mine. 

“You mean—we shall be Having 
Words?” 

He stared hard at me and made a 
note. 

“For example,” he went on, “I 
might say ‘king,’ and you might reply 
“queen.’” 

“T don’t think so, really. I should 
probably say ‘Kong.’”’ 

He made little impatient noises. 
Perhaps as a child he was not allowed 
to see that sort of film. Then, with 
pencil poised over paper, he barked 
at me “Cricket.” 

“Concert,” I replied. 

He wrote it down, a little dubiously. 

“You have been to a _ concert 
organized by a cricket club?” he 
asked. 


Mind Over Matter 


I shook my head, and then took 
pity on him and explained. 

“Cricket pitch made me think of 
concert pitch—my mind works like 
that,” I added modestly. 

This was a mistake. You should 
never tell a psycho-analyst how a mind 
works. He grunted something about 
associated areas, glared at me, and 
shouted “Turnip.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. “I 
realize that the rebuke is merited.” 

“No, no. That’s the word—turnip!”’ 

“Yes, yes. Phyllotreta nemorum.” 

He dropped his pencil and _ his 
lower jaw. 

“ Phyllo——?” 

“The turnip beetle.” 

“T see.” He breathed hard and 
turned to another paper. Then he 
concentrated his gaze on me and said 
“Popocatepetl.” 

“Aunt Hester.” 

He swallowed. 

“Yes. Do tell me.” 

“Tt was the way your mouth moved 
—like when she used to say ‘Perfectly 
preposterous.’”’ 
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He regarded me thoughtfully. 

“Close your eyes,” he said. 

“No larks?” 

He seemed disappointed. 

“Very well, keep them open. Think 
only of the word. Gorgonzola.” 

“Stilton.” 

“ce Good ! 99 

“ Bad.” 

“No, no!” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“cé Stop ! 9 

“Start.” 

He held up his hand. 

‘* Listen,” he said, less in sorrow than 
in anger, “if I thought you were trying 
to be funny I’d put you into a trance 
and make you confess to the murders 
in the Rue Morgue. But it is possible 
that you are just naturally like that. 
However, we can soon find out. Let 
us start again. Cricket!” 

“Belfry.” 

He worked it out on a piece of paper, 
tore up the paper slowly, and then 
leaned across the desk towards me. 

*# # if it tf 

I’m sorry about those murders. 
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THE ROBOT STATE 


“We want to make a man of him.” 











ONDAY, May 12th.— 
Hurrying in from the 
pavements outside the 
Houses of Parliament, Peers 


Impressions of Parliament 


Business Done: 


Monday, May 12th.—House of Lords: Welcome Home to the 
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watchful expression which 
usually means a bright and 
breezy (especially breezy) 
few minutes for the House 


and Commoners proceeded Royal Family! House of Commons: Again, Welcome! later on. 

to pass in formal terms Tuesday, May 13th.—House of Lords: Crisis Looms. House . The sign - readers were 
motions expressing that of Commons: Bullseyes and Tinkers’ Curses are Dis- right. At the end of Ques- 
entirely spontaneous and cussed. tions, Mr. SHINWELL, the 
cordial weleome they had Wednesday, May 14th.—House of Commons: The Guillotine Minister of Fuel and Power, 
there shared with some tens Again. announced that a Board was 


of thousands—a welcome 
home to the Royal Family 
at the end of their historic tour of 
South Africa. 

The clatter of ceremonial hoofs had 
scarcely died away before the motions 
were passed with acclamation and sent 
off to Buckingham Palace—through 
the vast crowds which chanted “We 
want Their Majesties!” 

In the Commons, Mr. ATTLEE, with 
the dignified felicity of which he is 
such a master, moved the welcome- 
home motion, commenting that the 
success of the tour had surpassed all 
expectations. 

There was a roar of cheers as Mr. 
ATTLEE recalled that the day was also 
the tenth anniversary of the Corona- 
tion—a happy coincidence, he called 
it. And the Royal Family had, by 
their tour, strengthened the ties of 
friendship between Britain and South 
Africa. 

Mr. CHURCHILL described the tour 
as a “great achievement” and ex- 
pressed the sympathy of the nation 
with the King and Queen on having 
been abroad at a time when the people 
of Britain were suffering anxiety and 
discomfort, for it must have added to 
the preoccupations of the Head of the 
State not to have been sharing—as 
he alwa'ys had—the sorrows as well as 
the joys of the people. 

With a deep-throated “Aye!” the 
House passed the motion of con- 
gratulation on a safe return. 

Lord AppiIson moved the Lords’ 
motion at the conclusion of “a, very 
notable journey.” Lord Wootton, 
for the Conservatives, Lord SAMUEL, 
for the Liberals, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for the Lords Spiritual, 
supported it, and it was passed 
without dissent. 

This pleasant non-party interlude 
over, the Commons proceeded to its 
normal state of contention. But first 
it had a good laugh (which is just as 
popular and easily provoked among 
the elect as among the small boys and 
girls who know not the cares of office). 

There stepped to the Table of the 
House the vast towering figure of 
Captain JuLian Snow, a Government 
Whip, who is several inches over six 
feet in height and built to match. By 
his side stood Mr. Emrys RoBeErts, 


Thursday, May 15th.—House of Commons: Report on Moscow. 


who is more like five feet, and slight. 
The sight of these two, standing 
there all alone in the middle of the 
floor was too much for the House and 


- peals of laughter drowned even the 


powerful voice of Captain Snow. 
When Mr. Roserts stole a shy 
upward glance at the crest of the 
eminence beside him the roars started 
all over again. Eventually there was 
quiet enough to permit Captain Snow 
to own up that he and his fellow- 
confessor had erroneously reported the 
result of a division—ten too many to 
one side. Mr. Speaker ordered the 
correction to be made in the records 





Aufl 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 





5. Viscount Bruce of Melbourne 


of the House, the Great Man and the 
Little Man bowed, and the House 
composed itself for serious work. 

This concerned Town and Country 
Planning, and for the rest of the 
evening there was learned talk about 
betterment, and land-values, and owner- 
occupiers, and appointed days, and 
that sort of thing. Some of those 
present wore the learned look which 
goes with an understanding of these 
things. But others did not. The 
sitting went on until just before one in 
the morning. 


([TUESDA Y, May 13th—Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL walked into the Commons 
this afternoon with the wary and 
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to be set up to run the 
electricity industry, and that 
Lord CirRINE was resigning from the 
Coal Board to take the chairmanship 
of the new Board. Mr. CHURCHILL 
jumped up. 

“Will this Board concern itself with 
the interests of the community as a 
whole or look after only the organized 
workers, not caring a tinker’s curse 
for the rest?” he asked politely. 

Mr. SHINWELL clearly recognized a 
phrase the Press had attributed to him 
in a week-end speech, and the light of 
battle (never far from his eyes these 
days) gleamed beneath his brows. He 
told Mr. CHuRcHILL he was “barking 
up the wrong tree’—some thought 
“pylon” would have been a better 
word in the circumstances—and that 
he had an “almost infantile facility” 
for believing what he saw in the Press. 
‘ Mr. CHURCHILL’s turn. “I can quite 
understand,” said he, “that you find 
yourself up a tree! But do you want 
to deny the statement?” 

Mr. WILLIe GALLACHER, Leader and 
Chief Whip of the Communist Party 
(the other Member was not present 
just then), shouted something, and Mr. 
CHURCHILL breezily and cheerfully 
snapped: “You shut up, Moscow!” 
But Mr. GaLLacHER continued to 
speak from his perch on the third 


-bench, and the row between Mr. SHrn- 


WELL and Mr. CHURCHILL rather 
petered out. 

Mrs. Mann, whose humour is of the 
kind known as “pawky,” deplored the 
fact that, as the only chinaware 
obtainable apparently went to fun- 
fairs, housewives had to go into 
training for six months in order to hit 
the bullseye and win a cup and saucer. 
She thought this a trifle hard at a time 
when housewives had so many other 
things to see to. But Mr. Beicuer, of 
the Board of Trade, consoled bad 
markswomen (if not Mrs. Mann) with 
the information that the china was 
rotten stuff, anyhow. 

Lord Bruce, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia’s former Prime Minister and 
High Commissioner in London, made 
a notable maiden speech in the House 
of Peers, pleading for something to be 
done about the food and economic 
crisis he could see on the horizon. His 
view was that this might be the worst 
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“I hope there’s nothing in this about a fwe-day week.” 


the world had ever known and that 
Britain must decide her policy to meet 
it—she had not much time to do so. 
It was a grim but thoughtful speech, 
marking Lord Bruce out as an orator 
in a House remarkable for its standard 
of speaking. The Lord CHANCELLOR 
promised that the Government would 
give every attention to the threatened 
crisis. But he added that Britain 
would not get out of her difficulties 
merely by being self-regarding. 

With which profound truth the 
subject was left. 


EDNESDAY, May 14th. —The 

swish of the guillotine is no un- 
common sound in the Commons these 
days, and to-night, punctually at the 
appointed hour of 9.30, the knife fell 
on the Report stage of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. 

This time (unlike the occasion of 
the discussion on the Transport Bill 
a week or two ago) the Conservatives 
took it in apparently rather stunned 
silence. They sat in rows while Mr. 
Speaker manfully struggled through 
more than a hundred-and-sixty Gov- 
ernment amendments, which were the 
orphans of the storm. Their relatives, 
the Opposition amendments, died 
the death at 9.30, for when the 
guillotine falls none but Government 


amendments can be voted on—and 
even these without a word. 

Mr. DE LA BérRE, as Mr. Speaker 
reached the umpteenth amendment— 
all read out, as in duty bound, in full 
—suggested that they might all be 
lumped together and “taken as read.” 
To which Mr. Speaker correctly re- 
plied that any Member was free to vote 
against any of the amendments, and 
that therefore they must formally be 
put to the House. The voting process, 
if carried out in full, would have oc- 
cupied about thirty hours. As it was, 
the whole lot went through in twenty- 
two minutes. 

Just as the last page of amendments 
was being read out, Mr. ANTHONY EDEN, 
who had been crouching on the edge 
of his seat, leaped up—“on a point of 
order”—to ask Mr. Speaker whether 
he could recall a Bill that had been so 
little discussed on report stage—only 
thirteen pages out of a hundred-and- 
thirty-eight. 

This was received with loud cheers 
from the Opposition, but Mr. Speaker 
replied, with the traditional remoteness 
of his ancient office, that he was merely 
the servant of the House, and that, 
whatever his recollections, he ought 
not to express an opinion one way 
or the other. Mr. Quintin Hoae, 
however, expressed a stentorian opinion 
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by shouting “Heil Silkin! Heil 
Silkin!” to the blushing Minister of 
Town and Country Planning, Mr. Lewis 
SILKIN, in tribute to what some critics 
had called his dictatorial methods. It 
was all very good-natured, but Mr. 
EDEN was generally conceded to have 
a substantial point, for a hundred- 
and-twenty-five of the hundred- 
and-thirty-eight pages of the Bill, 
ninety-six of the hundred-and-eight 
clauses and all nine of the schedules had 
not a word said for or against them. One 


-hundred and seventy-five Opposition 


amendments suffered a similar fate. 


HURSDAY, May 15th.—Mr. Ern- 
EST BEVIN reported on the Moscow 
Conference of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and on the critical food and 
economic situation in Germany. It 
was in many respects a grim and 
depressing review, but the House 
caught something of the determina- 
tion of Mr. BEVIN to remain master of 
his fate and captain of his soul—not to 
say master of the back-bench “rebels” 
who listened eagerly to his every word. 
It was one of Mr. Bevin’s most 
notable speeches, and it formed a 
worthy opening for the debate which 
followed. But one had the feeling that 
there will be many more debates ere 
the problems of the world are solved. 








Spring Song 


HAT, still alive ? 
Dear little fish, how have you 
done this thing? 


You are the finest jewel of the 
ring. 
Newts too? One, two, three—Fivz! 
Still popping up for air, 
And then 
Gracefully down again, 
The tiny feet spread wide and neat, 
Like some small water-plane; 
Still lashing tails 
(At least the males) 
Among the lily roots, 
Still dancing round their does 
In that far-off unfleshly pose 
(Keats would have loved it— 
Not an embrace) 
Which so distinguishes 
The mating system 
By which the newts 
Do multiply their race. 


Alas! I see no frog. 
Our frog is dead. 
Two feet of ice 
Is not quite nice 
Over your head. 
How many weeks were you down 
there, 
Down in the dark—no light, no air? 
Did we forget you? Nay, 
Day after day 
We stood on the pond and wondered 
_how you were. 
We tried to get at you. We took a 
spade: 
We struck. 
We smote the icy rock—but there it 
stayed, 
No luck. 


Well, well, our frog’s gone under: 
Black winter’s beaten him. 

I should not wonder 
If you had eaten him. 


But you, at least, survive; though how 
you live 
I cannot tell. 
We have no food to give; 
But you look well. 
What did you think of all that frozen 
time ? 
Did you have fun? 
Or did you fear 
That all was over, 
And England done? 
We were up here, 
Trained to endure, 
But now and then 
We mighty men 
(Between you and me) 
Were not quite sure. 
No matter. Courage! 
We all exist. 


Dear fish, can you see the blossom, 
A heavenly mist? 
Can you see the rock garden, 
The tiny plants, 
Absurd little growths 
Presented by aunts? 
One would have said 
They were quite dead— 
All that revolting snow 
(Or perhaps you don’t know)! 
But here they are, 
Emerging, burgeoning, 
Gallant and green, 
As if the winter 
@ Had never been! 
And what is more, 
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Producing flowers, 
Which I’d have sworn 
After all they’ve borne, 
Were definitely beyond their powers. 


So may old England, 
After so hard a frost 
That stuff 
Less tough 
Might well have been lost— 
After the Germans (twice), 
And the Economic Ice, 
Taxation cruel, 
Absence of fuel, 
Laughable Debts, 
Imperial frets, 
Twopenny cigarettes, 
Too many queues 
Far too few kidneys, 
Too little booze 
And no Sir Philip Sidneys, 
Cosmic odium, 
And the errors, if any, 
Of the Party in power, 
Concerning which 
I should not wish, 
I do not itch 
To sneer or shout, 
You being, no doubt, 
A non-political fish— 
So may old England, I say, 
Strong, slim, and tall 
Emerge, bud, flower, 
And astonish them all! 


One more word, dear fish, 
Should perhaps be said: 
Another winter 
Ts not far ahead. A.P. H. 


Seeds of Discontent 


THING about gardening that 

A nobody understands, myself 

least of all, is the scientific 
restriction of seed-purchase. 

Mark you, I understand it all right 
in theory; the part I do not understand 
is how to reconcile theory with practice. 
Mathenfatically speaking, nobody who 
is aware of the area of his garden, and 
who is handy with figures, need ever 
over-buy to the extent of a single seed. 
For the guidance of all concerned, I 
will here explain the method by which 
I plan out my own seed requirements 
in advance. 

My garden measures | rood, 13 rods, 
poles, or perches, which reduces to 
1,606 sq. yds., 2 sq. ft., 72 sq. in. From 
this total may be deducted 140 sq. yds. 
of garden path, 166 sq. yds. for goose- 
berries and currants (already sown— 
seed unnecessary), 22 circular yds. 
for fruit trees (eight apple, two pear, 
one unknown, possibly dead), and 
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“Looks like 


312 sq. yds. for one tennis-court. Fur- 
ther smaller deductions may be—and, 
in fact, are—made for non-arable land 
the size of a ten-h.p. car, two bicycles, 
one wheelbarrow, and one pram, on 
which. space I propose to erect a 
garage when the correct number of 
permits have been granted. 

From this data it is simplicity itself 
to work out the area of soil available 
for planting, namely 866 sq. yds., 2 sq. 
ft., 72 sq. in. 

All that now remains is to formulate 
a sum in compound addition of the 
seeds I intend to plant, and stop 
when I have got to 866 sq. yds., 2 sq. 
ft., 72 sq. in. For example—a simple, 
straightforward example, these being 
the kind I find easiest to work out—one 
sixpenny packet of broad beans sows 
a double row 30 ft. long, rows 3 ft. 
apart. Allowing 18 in. on either side 
for: liebensraum, the broad beans will 
thus account for 20sq. yds., which, 
subtracted from the total area avail- 
able, leaves 846sq. yds., 2sq. ft., 
72 sq. in. Next, take spinach (round- 
seeded advance). One fourpenny 











packet subtracted from the remainder 
leaves 840 sq. yds., 2.sq. ft., 72 sq. in. 

According to my calculations worked 
out last Christmas I required, in 
addition to potatoes, twenty-four 
packets of seeds to sow my garden to 
capacity. At least this is not strictly 
true of my Christmas calculations, 
which showed the incredible number 
of five hundred and seventy-six packets 
as being necessary. It took the expert 
advice of a chartered accountant, 
who fortunately travels up to town 
in my corridor every morning, to 
expose my error. My error in this 
case was an understandable one. 
Instead of squaring the area of my 
garden I had cubed it. I was budget- 
ing for sowing down to a depth of 
something like 40 yds. I was very 
glad this mistake of mine was dis- 
covered in time. 

I should here mention that my 
twenty-four packets made allowance 
for my uncertainty whether the space 
covered by the house was included in 
the garden area of 1 rood, 13 rods, 
poles, or perches. It also allowed for 
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-packets is a good week. 


rain, Bill—think we ought to take an umbrella?” 


1/20th of the whole to be consumed 
by casual birds, and an additional 
1/100th to be a dead loss in respect of 
cats. 

I doubt if a garden has ever before 
been planned with such scrupulous 
mathematical accuracy. The snag is 
my congenital inability to abstain 
from buying seeds. 

I bought my original and legitimate 
twenty-four packets all in one day, 
early in the New Year. Since then I 
have added to my store at a dis- 
quieting rate. The week in which I 
buy not more than a dozen further 
I see the 
packets lying on the counter some- 
where, and I just pick one up to have 
a look at it, and that is that. Some- 
times it is the picture that is my 
undoing, sometimes the description. 

I cannot, for instance, resist any 
flower that is written-up in the blurb 
as “enormous, exquisitely-coloured 
blooms, gloriously scented.” I fall for 
anything that promises to flower “right 
through to the autumn frosts.” With 
regard to garden peas, “very heavy 
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“They say very sorry they'll have to have it back, but ‘can offer 


property, detached, one up one down, balcony, positive sun-trap.” 


cropper” invariably gets me. I had 
bought a good many pints before I 
began to notice that there is no such 
thing as a pea that is not a very heavy 
cropper. By that time it was too late. 
I could have devoted my entire garden, 
inclusive of the tennis-lawn, to very 
heavy crops. 

Sometimes I am terrorized into 
buying seeds by the threatening state- 
ment that the resulting plants are 
“indispensable to any garden.” I am 
reasonably proof against “novelties,” 
but my defences melt before anything 
that is “an immense improvement on 
the old strain, with huge blossoms 
intensely double.” 

To add to my embarrassment I must 
admit to having fallen for a good 
many bedding-plants, too. I have just 
bought four dozen young ostrich- 
plume asters, to name one line alone— 


and I already have four packets, 
bought on four successive Saturdays, 
of aster seeds producing “a profusion 
of gigantic, feathery blooms.” 

My garden is thoroughly well seeded 
and planted—double in places, I sus- 
pect, because I do not always remem- 
ber to erect a little memorial at the end 
of each row, which last year accounted 
for the economical growing of lettuce 
and carrots in one drill. (On the whole, 
the lettuce won.) But there is still 
plenty of seed for all left in my study. 
Sufficient, I should say, to sow my 
garden cubically, in accordance with 
my Christmas calculations. Certainly 
more than enough to last me for the 
remaining twelve years of my tenancy. 

There are seeds in my filing-cabinet, 
seeds in my cigarette-box, seeds in my 
desk, seeds on the mantelpiece, seeds 
in the book-shelves; seeds on the 
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in exchange desirable old-world 


window-sill, seeds all over the table, 
and seeds all over the floor. 

And I have a pretty strong con- 
viction that when I come back from my 
afternoon walk there will be seeds in 
my pocket. 


° ° 


No Sign of Mr. Vartan Anywhere 





In a drawing entitled “No Sign of 
Lucy Anywhere,” which accompanied 
the notice of Bless the Bride at the 
Adelphi, in our issue of May 7th, a 
sketch of Mr. Brian REEczE, in the part 
of Mr. Trout, was inadvertently stated 
to depict Mr. Stewart Vartan, who 
of course plays Cousin George. 

We apologize to Mr. Rexrce for 
omitting his name, and to Mr. VaRTAN 
for omitting his picture. 
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At the Play 





Hamer (Savoy)—TocEeTHeR AGAIN (VictoRIA PALACE)—THE CRIME 
OF MarGAaReT Fovry (Emsassy) 


R. DONALD WOLFIT’S Hamlet 

(in his season at the Savoy) 
should, I think, be ranked in his gallery 
well above his average, but below his 
Lear. Physically he is rather mature 
a Prince, and in this loses something 
of the tragedy of disillusioned youth; 
but his splendid enunciation and his 
mastery of the great speeches make 
this a performance of distinction. ‘To 
be or not to be,” knocked out of 
shape for most of us in the heavy mills 
of education, is about the hardest test 
to be found of an actor’s ability to give 
freshness to poetry, and Mr. Wort 
passes it with honours. In style he 
is more open to question. Blaming 
Kemble for too strong and pointed 
an interpretation, Hazlitt urged that 
Hamlet was wrapped up in his own 
reflections and was only thinking aloud : 
“there should therefore be no attempt 
to impress what he says upon others 
by a studied exaggeration of emphasis 
or manner.” ‘This is good criticism 
and applies in some measure to Mr. 
Wo rit, who tends, though it would be 
unfair to say he overacts the ‘part, to 
be a little florid in it. So much has 
been written about the gap which 
divides his talent from that of his sup- 
porting cast that I only record it as 
continuing too apparent, and as 
causing soggy patches, particularly in 
some of the royal scenes. Least 
subject to this reservation is Miss 
RosatinD IpEN, whose Ophelia passes 
powerfully to madness, and after her 
come Mr. Eric Maxon, a gently 
amusing Polonius, Mr. Joun Wyn- 
YARD, Horatio, Mr. RicHarpD Lynp- 
HuRSsT, Laertes, and Mr. Ma.coim 
Watson, who unearths skulls sturdily. 


In welcoming back the Crazy -Gang 
I must warn you that your neighbours 
at the Victoria Palace merit: the same 
respectful distrust as the policeman at 
Madame Tussaud’s. They are not 
necessarily what they seem. The 
matron on your right is probably 
gathering her strength to charge 
shrieking on to the stage waving a 
revolver, the quiet gentleman on your 
left may be harbouring all kinds of 
complex plans for obtruding himself 
on the show. He may even be Knox. 
This takes a little getting used to, but 
makes for a friendly feeling. And the 
Gang, unfortunately minus ALLEN, are 
as engaging as they used to. be if not 
verbally so neat. There is no disguis- 
ing the fact that verbally they are 
pretty low, and a good deal lower than 


they need be, though the audience 
seemed to have no difficulty in taking 
what they said. Some oftheir sketches 
are poor, such as the rag on a film 
studio which is so sadly hackneyed as 
to be almost a parody of a parody; but 
they have a crude but quite funny one 
of pre-fab society which gives a free 
rein for the Mrs. Moppery they all 
delight in, and a very nice Wild West 
scene where the five of them score 
briskly all round ‘an adapted Dan 
McGrew wicket. They also contribute 
a strenuous Horse Guards interlude 
(the picture gives you a much better 
idea of it than I can) as part of a long 
and pleasing series of London aspects 
provided by the rest of the company. 
FLANAGAN handles the sentimental 
stuff with his usual hoarse paternal 
charm. Knox puts in a lot of solid 
comic work, Nervo looks more than 
ever like a seaside - 
landlady about to 
unleash a Joe 
Miller about a 
cruet, and NauGH- 
TON and GOLD are 
infinitely patient 
in unremitting ad- 
versity. Between 
them the Gang do 
much to preserve 
the spirit of the 
old music-hall, and 
for that may they 
be blessed. Bar- 
racking from the 
boxes remains high 
on their agenda. 
Of the = side - 
shows by far the 
cleverest is a ser- 
pentine dance by 
JANIK and CuHRIis- 
TIAN ARNAUT, sO 
realistic that I half 
expected a rush 
of snake-allergics 
to the door. The 
lady is reptilianly 
got up and in a 
dim zoological 
tight twists and slithers and coils in the 
most amazingly boneless way round 
and about the gentleman, who soon 
abandons his flute to have his hands 
free to deal with the invasion. The 
turn is not so much beautiful as 
astonishing. There is also M. GEoRGES 
AnpréE Martin, who exhibits a variety 
of dances on a black polished board of 
the same size as the floor of a fashion- 
able restaurant, that is to say about 
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three feet by one, his dancer being two 
fingers of his right hand, suitably 
upholstered. This is a skilful but 
limited trick, of which one quickly has 
enough. A host of ladies prance accur- 
ately, the CHEVALIER BroTHERS knock 
one another about to good effect, and 
both Maurice Kgary and the Rapio 
REVELLERS seem to, sing well, though 
since they use a mike I cannot vouch 
for this. .These infernal engines are 
casting more and more of a gloom over 
our entertainments. I wish all the 
managers would get together and agree 
to put in a merciful morning with a 
«7 vaeethliven Any still doubtful of 
the power of the human voice to carry 
beyond the first row of the stalls 
should drop in to Oklahoma! 


The Crime of Margaret Foley, now 
at the Embassy, was reviewed here 
two years ago. It is an Irish play in 
which the psychological repercussions 
of a brutal murder prove rather too 
much both for the authors and the cast. 
Mr. ArtHur Srinctar cannot help 





(Together Again 


TOGETHER AGAIN 


FuanaGan, Nervo, Gotp, Knox, NauGHTon 


being funny, but his butler is a 
caricature that even in Ireland would 


not have lasted five minutes. Enric. 


° °o 


A Battle of Flowers 
“Miss Lockwood is seen as Fanny Rosa, 
a fiery, strong-willed woman, who marries 
John Broderick, member of a_ family 
engaged in a violet feud with the Donovans.” 
Local paper. 
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. and an extra ounce of fat for the agent- 
provocateur at the end of the queue.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Recalling Carlota 


THOSE of us who are learning, rather late in the day, that 
one nation’s political meat is another nation’s political 
poison will discover an emphatic endorsement of this 
lesson in Carlota Joaquina, Queen of Portugal (Stp@wick 
AND JacKsSON, 15/-). The Portuguese of the early nine- 
teenth century had to face their own version of the post- 
French Revolution dilemma. Their intelligentsia offered 
them a bright and brassy synthesis of Jacobinism, Liberal- 
ism and Freemasonry in exchange for a_ particularly 
tarnished amalgam of Christianity and Absolute Monarchy. 
After a series of revolutions the Portuguese decided that 
even an unpleasant priesthood and an unpleasant sovereign 
suited them better than the proffered alternative. Dona 
Carlota and her possibly illegitimate younger son—a 
murderous harridan and a foolhardy toreador—enjoyed 
a brief triumph after the royal family’s long Brazilian 
exile. They were identified, one feels, less by their vices 
than by the dregs of their virtues, with the aspirations of 
their country. Mr. Marcus CHEKE hesitated whether to 
concentrate his study on the Queen, Don Miguel or the 
Liberal diplomatist Palmella. It should perhaps have been 
Palmella, for Mr. CHEKE does not suffer fools gladly. But 
even saddled with Carlota, he has generously illuminated 
a patch of history in which our relations with our oldest 
ally are of outstanding interest and importance. 

H. P. BE. 


A Naval Observer 


In Good Company (FaBER, 8/6) is a vivid and interesting 
record of its author’s varied experiences as a Naval Observer 
during the war. Commander THomas WooprRooFFE, who 
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was present at the surrender of the German fleet in 1918, 
served for a time in the early part of the second world-war 
as captain of an anti-submarine trawler, and was then sent 
on a number of operations, accounts of which he sub- 
sequently broadcast, unless for reasons of security this was 
inadvisable. One of the best things in the book is his 
picture of a convoy for Malta steaming along the south 
coast of Sicily at night. The Italians, he says, were as 
usual fast asleep, and someone on the bridge kept exclaiming 
“Absolutely criminal—scandalous—look at us, almost close 
enough to spit ashore, and not a damn soul on the beach 
does a thing about it—I’d court-martial the whole boiling.” 
A projected raid on Bayonne had to be cancelled owing to 
bad weather, and a stoker, watching the raiders climbing 
back on deck, exclaimed “‘To think o’ that there pore Lord 
Looey Mountbatten, enough to break the bleedin’ ’eart, of 
a man like ’im.” The actual raiders, the author adds, 
accepted the disappointment good-humouredly. In May 
1945 Commander WooprRoorre went to Kiel to describe 
the hoisting of the White Ensign, and narrates how, for 
some time after they had crossed the frontier, his driver, 
formerly a lorry-driver in Wigan, kept on murmuring 
“Germany, Germany,” to himself. H. K. 


Franz Kafka 


Max Brod’s Franz Kafka, translated by G. HUMPHREYS 
Roserts (SECKER AND WARBURG, 12/6), describes Kafka’s 
development as it appeared to his closest friend, who by 
letters, extracts from the unpublished diaries and casual 
anecdotes gives this Life the immediacy of an autobiography. 
The Rhadamanthine “blurb” warns the reader that it is 
hastily written, uncritical and exaggerates Kafka’s Zionism, 
but even if by coldly critical standards it is a bad book it 
gives a very vivid picture of his gaiety, seriousness, sen- 
sitivity—Brod had to bully him into publishing anything 
at all—and delight in all the detail of creation, in people, 
places and books. He had the innocent eye. His novels 
with their “special kind of fairy-story-like inventiveness 
and weaving of a story are certainly to be set down to his 
dependence on early days, in which the child casts a spell 
on and transforms into a dream-shape everything he plays 
with.” Brod finds the origins of Kafka’s thought in his 
uneasy relations with his family, race and Government 
employment, but this psychological explanation of his 
metaphysic does not explain it away. “A good life is 
prescribed for us, but we are incapable, through faults in 
our innermost being, of comprehending it ... To have 
registered the negative and fearfully defective sides of 
Nature and yet at the same time to have seen continually 
from the depth of his heart the World of Ideas, in the 
Platonic sense. that was the distinguishing feature of 
Kafka’s life and his works.” R. G. G. P. 


The Inner Man 


Miss Storm JAMEsON’s latest novel, Before the Crossing 
(MACMILLAN, 8/6), is difficult and interesting reading. There 
is a story within the chief story which deals with the 
adventures of David Renn (a police agent, described as 
“counter-police”’) in search of the murderer of a Socialist 
M.P. who was a friend of his. The inner story is concerned 
with the exploration of souls and motives, and ends when 
the searcher has discovered himself as well as the murderer. 
Perhaps one reason why the book is so difficult to follow is 
that one can neither like nor be particularly inquisitive 
about its hero. The other people, with the exception of a 
boy of eighteen, whose character is beautifully drawn, are 
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too extraordinary to be convincing. Most of the men are 
too brilliant and animal and powerful. A couple of the 
women suggest ferrets, dressed in satin and with chromium- 
lated bristles, in their synthetic animalism. If it has 
been the author’s purpose to show up a hateful and spurious 
civilization, then she has done it very well indeed. Yet, 
detestable as are most of the creatures in the book, they 
are the vehicles for her own astuteness and compassion, and 
through them she utters many truths—‘You didn’t care 
to introduce yourself to the person you used to be,” and, 
“I’m a Jew. I know something—well, J don’t, but my 
bones know something about torture,” and “The age of 
reason and brotherhood has at last cut its throat. Has 
there ever been so much vulgarity in a civilization?”’ It 
is an uneasy, uncomfortable book. B. E. B. 





Miss Lee of Drumbodie 


Uncle Silas and The Woman in White are two, you feel, 
of the champion thrillers that embellish the pedigree of 
Mally Lee (PetER Daviss, 9/6). And from what better 
stock could a tale of mystery and imagination derive! 
Yet Miss ExizaBeTH KyYLE’s crime story is a crime story 
with a difference. Ht is strictly contemporary, with roots— 
gnarled, knotty roots—half-visible, half-hidden in Scottish 
folk-lore. An American heiress, spirited, well-groomed, 
a little crude in her self-confidence, returns to claim 
the Scotch estate that her dead father never troubled 
to wrest from his possessive sister. Why, argues Mally, 
should Aunt Isabel stay on as chatelaine of Drumbodie 
when she herself lacks a home and the house of her’ fore- 
fathers is hers? Aunt Isabel is welcome to dowager status 
—no more. Yet there seems a popular notion, tactfully 
outlined by the Edinburgh lawyer, that Maxwell Lee was 
expiating a childish indiscretion, that cast a sinister slur 
on Miss Isabel, when he left that hard-bitten spinster in 
command of Drumbodie. Miss KyLe marshals all her 
pieces expertly; but the black Scotch queen and the white 
American pawn dominate the game. “Nethershire” 
scenery and society are happily indicated; and the skill of 
the narrative might grace a more pretentious—but hardly 
more beguiling—plot. H. P. E. 


Mr. Robert Henrey’s Short Stories 


In spite of a suggestion to the contrary on the jacket of 
Delphine and Other Stories (PETER Davrss, 8/6) there is 
nothing of Maupassant in Mr. Ropert HENREY, except 
perhaps in his style, which frequently has the peculiarly 
stilted effect often found in English translations of French 
novelists. For example: “She now spent many hours 
composing these letters which mirrored the astonishing 
progress of her mental education. Frivolous and brilliant, 
these charming pages showed an acuteness of observation 
entirely feminine, and a power of expression amazingly 
virile.” Even in “Cold Fear,” the best story in the volume, 
this curious style persists. It is told in the first person by 
a woman whose husband and child are out of town, and 
whose flat is burgled during their absence. Tension, 
suspense and terror are latent in the story, but all are 
muffled ‘by the narrator’s way of expressing herself. A 
woman in bed listening to a burglar in the adjoining room 
may well wish that she had a revolver or even a poker to 
hand, but is unlikely to 1ecord this emotion in such a phrase 
as “I became conscious of the impotence represented by 
the flimsy folds of my night-gown.” Mr. HENREY, as is 
evident in his long leisurely accounts of London and 
Normandy in earlier books, is better in description than in 
either narrative or characterization; and is therefore at his 


happiest in such a story as “The Palace of Ink,” where he 
shows how Fleet Street appears to a journalist returned 
from the war. H. K. 


Love Among the Lotuses 

Féng-Méng-Lung was a highly civilized person who lived 
in Soochow about the time of Shakespeare, calling himself 
“The Theatre-going Idler,” and writing and editing books 
and plays. He was also a stout patriot, standing by the 
Mings when the Manchus swept in and putting out news- 
sheets to encourage the Chinese troops until the Ming 
collapse, when it is believed he hanged himself. One of 
the books he edited, now exceedingly rare, was a collection 
called (roughly) “Common Tales to Rouse the World.” 
Four of these, some of which may be his own, are now 
republished—having appeared only in a limited edition— 
under the title Four Cautionary Tales (JoHN LEHMANN, 8/6), 
translated by Mr. Haroip Acton and Mr. Ler Y1-Hstien. 
They are love-stories, in which boldness of expression is 
thinly gilded with a disingenuous morality but is robbed of 
offence by the charm and liveliness of the writing, qualities 
which Féng’s translators seem to have handled gently. In 
his preface Dr. ARTHUR WALERY declares, with justice, that 
“in complication, in poetic colouring, in elegance ” they 
stand far above the Decameron, with which rash critics 
had compared them. Their structure is interesting. Each 
opens with a verse and with an ancient Chinese story 
bearing on the new, while simple verses, some philosophic 
and some narrative, mingle with the prose. Like so many 
things Chinese, the adventures of these lovers, their fancies 
and their stratagems are all curiously undated. This is 
not recommended as a Sunday-school prize, but only as a 
piece of delicately impudent entertainment. __E. 0. D. K. 
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“See! It keeps pissing.” 
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“All found’? Well, firstly, what is meant by ‘all,’ and secondly, where do I find it?” 


ELL known as truth is that 

grim old adage which tells 

how when once people have 
murdered anybody they tend to keep 
on and on forever visiting and re- 
visiting the scene of their lapse. 

So too in their declining years may 
ancient anglers oft be seen stood on the 
banks of some old river busy reliving 
their boyhood triumphs over bygone 
fishes. 

And so in happier vein will our old 
playgoer be forever found prying and 
peering and quizzing about in and 
around the heart of his well - loved 
theatredrome bumbling along like 
some great happy old bee, first through 
highways, then into the market lanes 
and byways, there, like as not, to catch 
a welcome sight of some fresh young 
actress out busy shopping or some 
gay male idol out busy keeping his 
girth down, or, best of all, as she 
cruises slowly westwards to have 
her hair seen to, the stately figure of 
some well-loved old star. 

And, truth to tell, this old \piece-lover 


Palmy Days 
Cries of Old London 


ambling along these lanes and byways 
to the tune of the market cries does 
but follow the famous footprints of 
the very king of playgoers, that Merry 
Monarch of golden days who on 
many a golden morning took a regal 
stroll along these self-same by- and 
cry-ways, pausing now and then maybe, 
as ever is the way of piece-lovers, to 
scan some gay old play-bill, then 
drifting into the market for a. chat 
across the oranges with Merry Mistress 
Nell, and lastly landing up at some by- 
gone box office, there to bespeak some 
great batch of royal tickets for his 
royal self and friends. 

And the scenes created and the 
hubbub caused night upon night in 
these old market lanes by him and his 
all arriving at pieces with their myriad 
wigs, frills, flounces, lackeys and 
religious differences, together with the 
ululations of Golden Nell and her rival 
orange-sellers, soon got this patch of 
Old London dubbed as the Regal or 
Royal Uproar, or Opera. 

And here to this very day, loud, grand 
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and high above all other cries of 
London, sounds the loud echo of this 
regal uproar. 

Regal indeed! To this grand piping 
of this Grand Opera must even the 
uppermost piece-goer humbly toe the 
line, for these grand regal pieces toler- 
ate no hissing flocks of late-comers 
into them, nor no_ bibble-babbling 
during them, nor even any tip-toeing 
early out on account of last trains by 
them cabbage-souled enough to dwell 
in backwaters. 

Here then we sit, feeling grand and 
in grand seats and grand time for this 
grand Grand Opera, first inkling of the 
size and extent of this great piece 
being this guide towards it printed on 
the inside of its programme. ‘ “ Die 
Goitremadchen,” it says, ‘Act One.” 


“The year is 1873. To a lonely 
mountain pass in the Pyrenees comes 
Fustiano, Prefetto of Arras, disguised 
as a goatherd. It is the third week of 
the ‘Molskza’ or Misty Season, and 
to him, bearing a hamper of wild 
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strawberries, comes Goitre, his foster- 
daughter. Together they sing the 
traditional ‘Portobello Portobello!’ 
(‘Praise be to Fog!’). To them then 
comes Erbkin, Prince of a neighbouring 
State, in search of his sister who, as 
explained by the aria ‘Was ist der 
Weltkinsch?’ (‘What is the Welt- 
kinsch?’) has been spirited away by 
Veuchka, the Mountain Witch. The 
Prefetto is about to denounce Erbkin 
but is interrupted by the sudden 
arrival of two soldiers who, disguised 
as mariners, are on their way to rejoin 
their Legion. Erbkin is furious but 
later joins them in singing traditional 
songs of the Legion. Goitre loses her 
hamper of strawberries and as a result 
comic situations develop until checked 
by the arrival of a tribe of wandering 
gipsies who regale them with the 
traditional songs and dances of their 
tribe.” 


Now comes this hush—for this Grand 
Opera is on its marks—and up out of his 
trap to take his proper place comes 
the grandest of band-leaders, his well- 
known form causing Lovers of the 
Grand to clap, Mock-lovers to copy- 
clap (hoping thus to cut a dash with 
their betters) and the Cabbage-witted 
to crane this way and that trying to 
discover the cause of it all. 

Next second, in lieu of pistol-shot, 
come these brisk little tappings of the 
leader’s rod. They’re off: and any of 
the Cabbage-minded still busy telling 
one another how to stretch the cheese 
ration with ground-down carrots, or 
suggesting for Connie to move along 
one so as Dad can sit next to Auntie 
Muriel, will right and properly find 
themselves the target of shushings and 
hissings sharp enough to stun a rattle- 
snake. 

For up, with regal sway, sails this 
great crimson curtain, and here, same 
as the guide-book said, is this misty 
mountain pass and here is_ this 
Prefetto disguised, same as it said, as 
a goatherd! 

Act Two, too, this programme has 
got all time-tabled, and learns you that 
these mountains will be safely stacked 
away to give place for this Ballroom 
in the Speiglepalatz “where,” says 
this programme: 

“The traditional Mid-Lent Carnival 
is at its height. Urgellmunster, the 
Revelmaster, sings his traditional and 
lively ‘ Urgellmunster, Urgellmunster’ 
(‘Urgellmunster, Urgellmunster’). Fus- 
tiano arrives with Goitre who brings 
a decree from the Duke forbidding 
Carnival. The guests sing ‘Kerst ist 
il Veto!’ (‘Sad is decreed!’) Urgell- 
munster is furious and denounces 
Erbkin. Jochtmeister, a deemster, 


arrives to tell them that the decree 
was signed not by the Duke but by the 
Prefetto disguised as the Duke. With 
the Deemster jokingly hiding some of 
Goitre’s strawberries a number of 
comic situations develop and Carnival 
once more reigns supreme.” 

Then, as down once again sweeps 
this majestic plush, Lovers of the 
Grand are still basking in this great 
piece and Mock-lovers still mock- 
basking in it. As for the Cabbage- 
witted, they have long since been one- 
eyeing their wrist-watches and think- 
ing they could do with a cup of some- 
thing or idly deciding how somebody 
five rows off with rimless glasses has a 
look of Mrs. Wishart. 

Then, whilst the Mock-lovers care- 
fully pocket their programmes to take 
safely home and leave laying about on 
show in their best rooms, the Grand- 
lovers pore in reverence over the final 
directions, learning thereby the ins 
and outs of this Piazza Rococo, which 
is Act Three. 

“The traditional Easter Parade is at 
its height. The lively ‘Ya, Ho Ho’ 
(‘Yes, Ho Ho’) is sung. Erbkin arrives 
with Goitre, who is now dying. The 
Doge orders the arrest: of the Prefetto. 
Goitre sings the plaintive ‘Mein 
schwartzel frucht gefrochtern ist’ (‘My 
tiny fruit is frozen’). Erbkin is furious 
and there is an angry scene following 
the well-known aria ‘Uber con della 
Platzenbuniz!’ (‘Enow of thy Presump- 
tion!’). 
arrival of a party of minstrels with 
a performing bear. Meanwhile the 
Deemster has restored Goitre to health. 
The bear tries to eat some of her straw- 
berries and comic situations develop 
until the bear is led away to the lively 
‘Komm Sie Bruno!’ (‘Do come along, 
Bear!’). The bear is furious. With the 


A diversion is created by the - 


reconciliation of Erbkin and Urgell- 
munster the Parade, now led by Goitre, 
proceeds and revelry again holds 
sway.” 

And thus—to thundering cries of 
“Bravo!” Achtung!’ “Encore!” 
“ Biss, Biss!” “Good old Goitre!” and 
the like—ends this great, grand regal 
piece. 

All now are happy. The Grand- 
lovers on account of they’ve had a 
grand old time and the Mock-lovers 
now able to keep saying they’ve seen 
this Goitremadchen and not having 
ever to mock through another bout of 
her, and the Cabbage-witted on account 
of all the way back to Guildford or 
Golders Green they can keep on telling 
one another how to stretch the cheese 
ration with ground-down carrots. 

But only the Grand-lovers, pacing 
happily homewards through those 
shadowy, piece-fraught byways, will 
see the stately shade of the Merry 
Monarch smiling across gay, ghostly 
oranges at his pretty, gossamer Nell 
and telling her in merry, phantom 
fashion all about pieces and piece- 
going, and how a first-rate, smashing, 
A.1 piece is biggest treat of all. 


° ° 


My Head on My Pillow 


M* head on my pillow, 
My feet in the air, 


My tame armadillo 
Asleep on the stair. 


A little poll-parrot 

To perch on my dome— 
Be it only a garret 

There’s no place like home. 





“More refusals from farmbonses—it looks after all as if 
we shall have to rough it again in an hotel.” 
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OWADAYS almost everybody 
has to know how to light a fire, 
because electric fires or gas fires, 

as everybody knows, are frowned on 
by the Government, unless you are 
very young or quite old or wet through. 
And even in May it is possible to feel 
chilly in the evenings—and in the 
mornings for that matter. 

So one way and another a few hints 
on how to light coal fires are much 
needed. It is estimated that if half the 
men wearing gloves on Underground 
trains in the mornings were to be 
examined, it would be found that their 
hands were still black from lighting or 
trying to light fires, and this applies 
equally to the rich-looking men in felt 
hats and rough types like you and me. 
The men with the complacent expres- 
sions are the ones who just managed 
to get the fire to go in time to catch 
the 8.16, and the men with the hang- 
dog air are the ones who just failed. 


blag gw are six things to be considered 
in lighting fires: (a) matches, (b) 
paper, (c) wood, (d) coal, (e) wind, (f) 
psychology. The important thing with 
(a) matches is to have some, because 
nothing is more maddening than trying 
to light bits of old matches at the 
pilot-light of the bathroom geyser, 
especially if somebody else is in the 
bath. As to (b) paper it is most 
essential that it should be dry, and 
when there is rain about none of it ever 
is, though the shiny sort from the 
expensive magazines seems more damp- 
resistant than ordinary newspaper. 
Pages from books given to great-aunts 
as Sunday school prizes burn very 
well, but personally I get absorbed in 
the stories. and missed my train one 


Fires 


morning last week because I tried to 
light the fire with Joe’s Lantern, or The 
Boy Miner, a tale of those quaint old 
days when people used to go down 
mines to. get coal. Which brings us to 
(d) coal. The great thing is to have a 
lot of little bits to start the fire off 
with. As coal is now delivered only 
in large lumps it is necessary to break 
these up. If a steam-roller happens to 
be passing, place the coal in front of 
it and await results. Either the coal 
will break, or the steam-roller will over- 
turn, in which case other methods must 
be employed. A good deal may be 
done with a hammer and chisel, but if 
this system is used it is best to have 
six people standing round in a circle 
with butterfly nets to catch the 
pieces. 

Returning to (c¢) wood, dryness is 
again important. 

One of the major tragedies of modern 
life is that wood bought in bundles from 
the shops is always wet. It is no good 
using it to light fires untiJ it has been 
dried for at least a day in front of 
a fire, which is what is known as 
a vicious circle. Meanwhile, antique 
furniture is the best, and it is surpris- 
ing what a lot can be obtained by 
skilful foraging, without anybody 
noticing. Grandfather clocks have 
usually a lot of useless bits of carved 
wood near the top: sideboards have 
pieces inside the cupboards that can 
be detached without difficulty, and 
what-nots can gradually be destroyed 
in toto without attracting attention. 

Next we come to (e) wind. Either 
there is no wind in the chimney or it 
is so strong that it blows the paper out 
before the wood is alight. Nothing 


can be done about wind except to blow 
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if there isn’t any or catch it between 
gusts if there is. To blow successfully, 
lie down on your side: if you lie on 
your stomach easy blowing is impos- 
sible and if you lie on your back the 
aim is erratic. 


ASTLY, (f) psychology. Fires only 
go when they think you don’t mind 
whether they do or not. The best 
way is to keep saying “I hope this fire 
goes out. It is hardly worth lighting it 
when it is so warm.” Or “When I 
think of our export position I am 
ashamed to be using.all this lovely coal. 
I hope it doesn’t burn.” 

Another good trick is to wait until 
the wood looks like catching and then 
to stamp out of the room in a temper, 
saying “Confound the thing. It won’t 
light!’”’ As soon as you are gone the 
wood will blaze up, hoping to destroy 
itself before you return to add the 
coal. Give it three minutes to get 
going and then dash in with the coal 
and pile it on before the wood has time 
to change its mind. 


° ° 


“FARNHAM 
A LAND oF CoNTRASTS 
REASONS FOR Russian MIstTRusT.” 
Headings in local paper. 


Who can tell what is brewing on the 
mysterious steppes of Surrey ¢ 


° ° 


‘For the third day in succession Canberra 
experienced heat wave conditions with the 
temperature reaching maximum of 102.2 deg. 

However, this was slightly lower than 
yesterday’s reading of 100.8 deg.” 

Tasmanian paper. 


Want to bet ? 
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To do good work with pencils you’ need good leads— 
leads which you can rely on for strength, smoothness 
and accuracy. The VENUS “ War Drawing ”’ gives you 
a choice of seven such leads: There are also available 
“ Utility ” Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS pencils will 
return as soon as conditions permit and restrictions 
are removed. 
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“ ENUS 
The World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 











































































































Suspicious, dirty and friendless, her miserable 


The Salvation Army Slum sister gained Liza's 
confidence, persuading her to be ‘cleaned 
up '’. Liza was cared for at a Salvation Army 
centre while another room was found; and 
with a clean home, self-respect restored, new 
friends and interests, her old age is no 
longer warped and lonely. 


———— basement room was shut against visitors. 


*Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Just honest-to-goodness 
tobacco 


Plain or cork-tipped 
‘Greys’ will always appeal 
to those smokers who ask 
of a cigarette that it shall 
be pleasant and satisfying. 
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Quick recovery 
from illness 
depends on raising 
the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


WHEN we are recovering from illness, 
our vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disappears. We 
take on new strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards complete recovery. 

Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10% of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and grocers, 3/- a jar. 


Brand’s 
Essence 
















! BELIEVE you 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME / 


Other pleasures pall beside a pipe 
of Murray’s Mellow Mixture. It’s 
a grand tobacco of medium strength 
—the strength most men prefer. 
Cool, fragrant, comforting, with a 
flavour all its own. Above all, it 
burns slowly, and so it lasts longer. 
That is important these days ! 


MURRAY'S 


MELLOW MIXTURE 
3 ! 1 | an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO, LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 





An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 

































Some of the little 
luxuries of life that 

have been so difficult to 
obtain are gradually com- 
ing back—and one of them 
is The Sunbeam. 


You're in the best of 
company with a 





SUNBEAM CYCLES LIMITED * BIRMINGHAM °: Il 











REGO. TRACE mMaRK 


oursome 


Made from carefully 
selected Bruyere root, the 
** FOURSOME ” has always 
appealed especially to the dis- 
criminating smoker. We look 
forward with him to the day 
when these excellent Briar Fipes 
will again be m nermal supply. 





The Rotert Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
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Avoid the 
“Danger Curve” 





Long hours in an office chair are 


ruining your stomach muscles, those 
protectors of your internal organs. 
A Linia Belt is a second abdominal 
wall supporting and toning the 
muscles. You look fitter, you feel 
fitter and you won't tire so easily 


Price including the Linia Jock Strap 
From £4.4.0 and 3 coupons. 


LINIA BELT 


SOLD ONLY BY 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Phone: REG. 7570 and at Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Liverpool Manchester, etc. 


"TRAFALGAR 


MNy(edltital 


, 5 <7: 
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MANY OTHER 
TYPES OF GRAND BUILDINGS - TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
TRAILERS = FR) 13) a A Me Ae 








200-202, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(our ONLY appRess) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 








Sinest 
Scotch Bhiskp 


:OF RARE: 
OISTINCTION 
s WITH THE: 
2 RIGHT AGE : 
COMMANDING 
sRESPECT: 


Proprietors? 





SCOTLAND 4 
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BUILDING 
AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS 
IN PROGRESS INCLUDE 


Factory in the North 


TWO MILLION POUNDS 


Z Aerodromes in the West 
FOUR MILLION POUNDS 


3 Schools in London Area 
Hospital in Malta 


5000 Easiform Permanent Houses 


for local authorities 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


_ LAING 


JOHN LAING &SONLTD~ __ ‘ 
London, NW7 f 











When information's 
sadly lacking because the 


|record’s badly planned — 


_ RN BY 


and do the job properly. 


RONEO- LTH 
17 Southampton Rew, 
London, W.C.1 
Hol. 5821 
Works: 
Romford, Essex. 








VISIBLE CARD 






SYSTEMS 
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SAVE by SPENDING! 


Yes, when you fit— 


LAYSTALL 
| GENET | 
LINERS 


These Liners are easily fitted 
by any competent engine 
repairer, and by spending 
about 4% more on your 
overhaul now, you will save 
pounds in the future. 








Write or telephone for prices and particulars: 


LAYSTALL ENCINEERINC Co. Ltd. 
53 Great Suffolk Street, London, S.E.1 
(Waterloo 6141) 


also 
Waddens Brook Estate, Wednesfield, STAFFS. 
(Willenhall 87) 
63/5 St. Anne Street, Liverpool, 3 
prommcemenccommes.) 0000) 1 leg sme one $ 











‘ENGINE EE RING 
PPORTUNITIES’ 


This unique handbook 
shows the easy way to 









CITY & GUILDS, etc. 
WE CUARANTEE— 
‘*NO PASS—NO FEE.” 
Details are given of over 150 
Diploma ourses in all 


3 Elec., Motor, Aero, Radio- 
3 Television and Production 
Engineering, Tracing, 
——e pare as 

stios, triculation, etc 
Safeguard your future; send 
for your copy at once—FREE 
B.1.E.T.. 2144 SHAKESPEARE HOUSE, 
17, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W. 1 











FAVOURED BY NATURE 





In surroundings of endless charm, with 


( sSOLIGNUM | 
+ fragrant pine woods skirting clifts and 


private sea promenade,Branksome Tower 
Hotel gives luxurious comfort amidst the 
perfect natural setting. Patronised by 
Royalty and people atcustomed to the 
world’s finest hotels, Branksome Tower 
is famous for its gracious living and 
flawless service, and possesses a cellar 
of international reputation. There are 
four first-class hard tennis courts, and a 
rh squash court in the ten acres of grounds 
2% and several excellent golf courses near 
ee, at hand. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
‘Phone: Bournemouth 4000 





‘Grams: 
Branksome Tower, Bournemouth 
FNI 














P roved 


Reputation 


FUNGUS 


Merulius lachrymans 


WHEREVER TIMBER 1S USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT 
For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the 
protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect 
Pests—but never before has this protection been of such vital 
importance as now. In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 
Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 
give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 
service in the protection of timber against 
attack by White Ants and other pests. PSOLIGNUM) 


Solignum can be applied with an ordinary 





‘ood Preservative and 























paint brush,’ spray gun or by dipping. White Ant ’D : i : SUPPLIED TO THE Ds] 


F LOR 
a SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 J “ove? oven #9 Yass 














BELFAST 


Now coming into the straight —a 


1 Choke-shrink e « « Jim 
doesn’t know whether to choke or 
crash ! His shirt fitted when new, but 
now it has shrunk noose-tight ! 








2 Hope-shrink « « « George 
isn’t hot under the collar! He bought 
his shirt oversize to allow for shrink- 
age, and he’s hoping to shrink it to fit. 


3 Won't-shrink « « « Buy your 
shirts, overalls, pyjamas the right size 
... if the label says “‘ Sanforized” they 
won't shrink outof fit. 





KOSS'S’ 











as never before 


- . a cigarette must 
yield hundred per 
cent satisfaction. 
CRAVEN PLAIN, the 
consistently good 
fulfils 


cigarette, 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 






this essential need. : | 


CRAVEN PLAIN 


CARRERAS - 





ISO YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








JEVES PLU 


THE GUARANTEED GERMICIDE 


A simple method of 
general disinfection 
is to add one table- 
spoonful of Jeyes’ 
to every gallon of 
water used for 
cleaning. It disin- 
fects as it cleans. 


Sg 
NY 
SI 


SS 


NS 
N 
Nss5 





30.34 





JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY LTD., LONDON, E.13 | 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


winner for you 























founded 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
WIRE NETTING 








JOINERY & WOODWORKING 
FENCING & IRONWORK 


Boulton ¢? Paul Limited 


NORWICH 
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for Smart,Healthy Hair 








If your hair is ‘ dry,’ life- 
less, or flecked with dan- 
druff, massage your scalp 
with Brylcreem daily ; 
this will help to restore 
the gloss of real health 
to your hair, and remove 
all trace of loose dan- 
druff. And all the while 
Brylcreem keeps your 
hair neatly in place with- 
out plastering or gum- 
ming. Start to Brylcreem 
your hair today! 


* BRYLFOAM— 


THE CREAM SHAMPOO IN A TUBE— 
is NOW AVAILABLE 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
























MARMITE 


is the making /y FA, 
of a meat pie YES 


“>>. 


<4 








| 4 UY “« 
Cae \. 
4 U Wythe Z 4] 


* Whether it’s a vegetable pie 
or a pre-war steak and kidney, be 
sure to add some Marmite to bring 
out the flavour and to provide essen- 
tial vitamins. So for the sake of both 
flavour and good health, see that 
Marmite is added to all pies, stews, 
soups and other meat or vegetable 
dishes. Marmite makes delicious 


gravy. 





MARMITE, A 3 concentrated 
Yeast Extract containing Vitamins 
of the Bz complex. 

Riboflavin - 1.5 mg. per ounce. 
Niacin - 16.5 mg. per ounce. 








In Jars: 1 oz. 84, 2 oz. 1/1, 4 oz. 2/-, 8 oz. 3/3, 16 oz. 5/9, from all grocers and chemists 








omacaieed Yes, I'll take these, thank you— 
and that’s the lot. Now for a cup of tea. 
I must walk miles every day. Lucky my 
feet never bother me.” 


% Steel arch bridge for firm 
support. 


Lucky, yes—but this active woman’s free- 
dom from foot trouble is secured more by 
judgment than luck; judgment in always 
choosing Arch Preserver, the shoes that take 
especial care of busy feet. 


*% Individually placed meta- 
tarsal pad for comfort. 


% Perfectly flat innersole for 
comfort-plus. 


% The famous comfort features do the trick 


seupeniTe ARCH PRESERVER suoes 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1t 
In American sizes and a wide range of fittings 


Selberite Arch Preseroer Agents and’ at Brorcher of MLAN FIELD & SONS 
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QQ) COURTAULDS | 

& \\ IN THE UNITED KINGDOM \ 

US) No. 2 ESSEX = [(\\ 

ee : dettinsh heue —X 9 
LV FRESNO IN 


was in the North of Essex that Courtaulds’ 
| | business was founded. In 1816 at Panfield 

Lane, Bocking, Samuel Courtauld set up his 
first premises midway between the great silk 
centres of Norwich and London. Nine years later 
his two brothers joined him in partnership as 
silk throwsters, and soon they were making 
crape on an extensive scale with factories at 
Bocking, Braintree and Halstead. 


At these mills from 1906 onwards Courtaulds’ 
earliest viscose rayon yarn was woven, dyed and 
finished into dress and furnishing fabrics, linings 
and shirtings. Local men and women, whose 
ancestors had made the ancient bays cloth of 
the Essex yeomen, applied their traditional 
weaving skill to creating new techniques for 
using a revolutionary textile fibre. 








‘parachuted with me 
four times and sat on These mills have long since used more rayon 
just as often.” than any other material, yet during the war 


their experience of silk saved lives ; they pro- 
duced many millions of yards of silk and nylon 


(This story of “ The Wandering Tin” covers four 
parachute cloth and helped others to do the same. 


active years ‘twixt East and West; the Major's 
original letter may be inspected on request.) 


Today at Braintree mill, rayon is processed, 





«I bought two tins of Punchbowle in Basra in August woven and knitted; there, the new British 
« 1942, — the reg et la F. One tin on knitting machine, fastest in the world, has 
«gone lon, io the way of a tobaccos. But this . . . 
I aa — ae then ch ves wend oer ieder. B recently proved itself. At Bocking, fabrics are 
“has accompanied me across three deserts. It has dyed and finished, and furnishing and other 
“heartened me with its presence in Bagdad and Beirut, fabrics are woven at Halstead. 
‘Cairo and Haifa, Nicosia and Baalbek, Venice and 
“Vienna. It has travelled through Switzerland, France | Out of a total of over 20,000 people 
“and Germany. With me it has served in an artillery employed by Courtaulds in the United Kingdom, 
“regiment, an infantry battalion, a parachute brigade iO = ill | 6 cual 
“ (during which it dropped with me four times—and four the Company s Essex mills employ 1,600 loca 





“‘ times was sat on—accounting for its dents), and one of 
“the ‘Cloak and Dagger’ Special Forces. Finally, it be- 
‘came a civilian with me in May this [last] year. 

“It has been through intense heat and bitter cold; 
“under water and in the air. It has been my unopened 
‘comrade for four years. Now, gentlemen, you smoke 
“it and let us, the staunch supporters of your tobacco, 
“have your opinion of this adventurous veteran: and 
“when you give it, you may quote this letter as fully as 
‘you wish. 


people in regular work—approximately half as 
many more women as men. 


| 

| There is an urgent need for many more 
| employees than this if these three mills in North 
| Essex are to fulfil their share of the world 
| demand for British rayons. 


“Yours faithfully, The purpose of this series of statements is to 
anmmmeneme Ree andl | inform the public of some part of the con- 


tribution made by Courtaulds’ industrial 
And when this much-adventured Tin was opened at its 


Factory home, the Tobacco was found to have improved, enterprise to economic well-being in various 
so Saene ant asaaen, Sache sunaner of and wtes, ty te fa . . 
keeping and meMowing . . . JOHN SINCLAIR, LTD. | districts of the United Kingdom. 


Manufacturers, Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ae Issued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). : 
(293) Each 4/1d. the oz. @ C_ . var 8 Se 9 


Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additiona: 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street. London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1947. 

















